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From the (Glasgow) Christian Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF INFIDELITY ON INDI- 
_ VIDUAL AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


It isa remarkable fact, that skeptics have ever 
been distinguished tor their zeal in the disse ina- 
tion of their opinions, and that thig zeal of theirs 
has, in general, been proportioned to the errone- 
ousness of their views. The refined infidelity of 
Hume and Bolingbroke was only studied and em- 
braced by men who, like themselves, had a taste 
for metaphysical pursuits, andj consequently it ne- 
ver exerted any marked influence on the masses of 
the population. Circumstances are now, however, 
greatly changed. Infidelity has of late years been 
divested of that mysticism, in which her former 
friends enshrouded her. She has been exposed in 
all her grossness to the view of common men, and 
multitudes: who wish, forsooth, to vindicate their 
right of thinking for themselves, have wot hesita- 
ted to embrace her. Once, skepticism seemed only 
to flourish in the closet of the man of letters—now, 
every witling must be an infidel, and the less in- 
tellect he hag, the more virulent will his opposi- 
tion be to the doctrines of the cross. Once, skep- 
ticism stooped not to the humbler classes of socie- 
ty; but now, her advocates are plying the poor 
man with their arguments, anxious that he also 
may be numbered among their victims. It is in- 
teresting as’ well as instructive, to note the zeal 
with which they are attempting to disseminate 
their views, They have their lecturers—men whio 
are skijled in the art of making “the worse ap- 
pear-the better cause.” They have their halls, 
where there may be ‘nightly seen hundreds of our 
toil-worn mechanics, who, by rushing into skepti- 
Ccism, seem desirous of infusing a new element of 
misery into their already aggravated lot. They 
have their publications; and these, like streams 
of molten lava, are even now circulating through- 
out our population, leaving behind them sure and 
fearful indications of their desolating progress. Iu 
short, as far as the world can see, nothing is awant- 
ing to secure the present success and the future 
triumph of their principles. 

And even supposing that our modern skeptics 
were suctessful in their attempts to impose upon 
the community—even supposing that they were 
to prosper, in the war which they are at present 
waging against the common sense of mankind— 
would the.brilliant results which they anticipate, 
‘be realized? Fortunately, we do not need to theo- 
rize, in order to come at a correct answer to this 
‘question. The world has already had experience 
of infidelity. To facts, then, we would appeal. 

_ What then have been the effects of skepticism 
on the character of individuals? Have its adhe- 
rents been distinguished for their public and pri- 
vate virtues ! 
them those graces which cling to man, fallen 
though he be, and which tell us so touchingly of 
that primeval purity of which the Bible speaks! 
Has it banished from the human heart every trace 
of selfishness, and filled the bosoms of its votaries 
with purposes of good to all mankind? Christia- 
nity has done all this, and it is on this account 
that she deserves the homage and regards of every 
human being: it is on this account that we would 
pray and labour for her diffusion, until the whole 
world be brought within her humanizing influ- 
ence. But infidelity has never yet produced such 
blessed fruits. Wherever it has appeared, it has 
blighted every holy principle. No virtue has ever 
flourished, when expused to its unhallowed influ- 
ence. Of its numerous votaries, there have been 
few whom even the world would call virtuous— 
few whose lives have not furnished a fearful com- 
mentary on the principles which they held. 

We cannot but respect sseau. A man of 
great grasp of intellect, he no doubt was; and on 
this account, few would refuse to pay him that ho- 
mage, which our natures constrain us to yield to 
superior minds. Blunted though his moral percep- 
tions were, he retained to the last a high admira- 
tion of virtue; and thus was he compelled to pro- 

-nounce a eulogy upon that Saviour, whose claims 
and pretensions he affected to despise. He had 
also a hatred of tyranny in all its varied forms; 
such a hatred, that he was ready at all times to 
make common cause with the oppressed. Had he 
been a Christian, he might have approximated in 
chamgcter nearer than any man that ever lived, to 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved ;” but he was an 
infidel.. A deist by profession, he was an atheist in 
reality. He made his feelings the standard of his 


cia! order. 


days. 
strength and stability to her power. Had she re- 
tained them, she would lon 
empress of the world, 

tianity in their stead, she would have become a 
blessing to the nations; and the tribes whom she 
had goaded on to madness by her tyranny, would 


ty?” That there have been such persons, we do 
not deny; but we hold, that their morality is not 
traceable to their skepticism, Had their princi- 
ples been allowed free scope, had they been per- 
mitted to exert their full and unrestrained influ- 
ence on their hearts, they would, no duubt, have 
produced the same results; for we hold that the 
moral infidel is, to the full, as anomalous a char- 
acter as the immoral Christian. In the present 
state of things, a man's comfort is inseparably con- 
necied with his character. When his reputation 
is Jost, his ruin is secured. Thus is it, that mul- 
titudes who have long since lost their respect fur 
Christianity, are deterred from entering on a ca- 
reer of open and of shameless profligacy. Were 
these wholesome restraints removed, were man- 
kind to lose sight of the broad and palpable differ- 
ence between virtue and vice, it is to be feared 


Kiea- | that many of your moral infidels would drop their 
in- | disguise, and give evidence that skepticism has 


influenced them just as it has influenced other 
men. 

The influence of infidelity upon national char- 
acter has been equally marked. It is true that the 
cases in which the enemies of religion have been 
elevated to the seat of government, and in which 
they have been allowed to legislate in accordance 
with their own views and wishes, are exceedingly 
rare; but they are numerous enough to impress us 
with the truth, that skepticism is as i]] adapted to 
secure the happiness of nations, as it is to promote 
the interests of individuals. The first case which 
we shall adduce in proof of this, is that of ancient 
Rome ; and let it not be thought that we are deal- 
ing unfairly by infidelity, when we are thus bring- 
ing it into contrast with heathenism. Absurd and 
irrational though the religion of the Romans no 
doubt was, it assumed, ag true, many principles of 
the very first importance to the preservation of so- 
Thus, while the Roman mind was de- 
based by the sensua] rites which a designing 
priesthood had instituted and imposed, it was ele- 
vated by the conception of a superintending Provi- 


dence, and by the still more sublime doctrine of a 
future state. 


And be it remembered, that, unlike 
the religion of many professing Christians, the 
rites and ceremonies of Roman worship were not 


neglected and observed merely as convenience or 
caprice might dictate.. They were entwined with 


the carliest and most cherished associations of that 
people, and they entered into the commonest as 
well as into the most important avocations of life. 


And let it be also kept in view, that theirs was not 
the religion of one part of the community merely. 
Its rites were celebrated by the poor and by the 
rich, by the illiterate,and by the learned. The 
prince, surrounded by the emblems of his power, 
scorned not to humble himself before the King of 
kings. ‘The philosopher, glorying in the triumphs 
of his genius, prostrated himself before the par 
ticular deity to whom in his folly he ascri'ed his 
success, The warrior was stimulated in his ca- 
reer of conquest when he remembered that he 
was contending for his country’s altars as well as 
for her homes, and when he returned from the 
field of carnage covered with the laurel-wreath of 
victory, he forgot not to pay his vows to the God 
of battles, And let it not be thought that all these 
observances were vain, 
bond of brass the members of that great republic, 
and made the most discordant materials act in uni- 
son for the promotion of the common good. The 
testimony of Polybius (himself a skeptic) will 
show that the religion of ancient Rome was not, as 
has been alleged, without its uses. “* Among all the 
useful institutions,” says he, “ that demonstrate the 
superior excellence of the Roman government, 
the most considerable, perhaps, is the opinion 
which people are taught to hold concerning the 
te end gods; and that which other men regard as an ob- oth 
as it cherished and matured IN | ject of disgrace, appears in my judgment to be 
the very thing by which the republic is chiefly 
sustained. [ mean superstition, which is impres- 
sed with all its terrors, and influences the private 
actions of the citizens, and the public administra- 
tion of the state toa degree that can scar 
exceeded. The ancients, therefore, acted not ab- 
surdly, nor without good reason, when they incul- 
cated the notions concerning the gods, and the be- 
lief of infernal punishments; but much rather are 
those of the present day to be charged with rash- 
ness and absurdity, in endeavouring to extirpate 
these opinions, for, not to mention other effects 


They cemented as by a 


which flow from such an institution, if among the 


Greeks, for ex:mple, a single talent only be en- 
trusted to those who had che management of any 
of the public money, though they give ten written 
sureties, with as many seals, and twice as many 


witnesses, they are unable to discharge the trust 


reposed in them with integrity. But the Romans, 
on the other hand, who in the course of their ma- 
gistracies, and in embassies, dishurse the greatest 
sums, are prevailed on, by the single obligation of 
an oath, to perform their duty with inviolable ho- 
nesty. And, as in other states, a man is rarely to 
be found whose hands are pure from public rob- 
bery, so among the Romans it is no less rare to 
discover one that is tainted with this crime.” — 
Hampton's Polybius, vol. iii. book vi. 


Such was Rome in her best and most prosperous 
Such were the principles which gave 


have continued the 
she embruced Chris- 


morals; and he scouted the idea that he was re- gladly have acknowledged her supremacy. But a 


sponsible for his conduct at any tribunal but at that 
of man. Ay, and the practical tendency of these 
principles, was etrikingly illustrated in his life. 
There was no impurity which he did not practise, 
no meanness to which he did not stoop. Is this 
doubted? Then we point to his own “ confes- 
sions,” where each one may eee for himself to 
what infamy infidelity may bring even a Rous- 
seau. 

Take we Voltaire as another example of the 
mischief which infidelity has wrought. When we 
think of his numerous and varied talents, of the 
works which he has left behind him, and which 


ess glorious destiny awaited her. Skepticism, 


which had already brought ruin and effeminacy 
upon Greece, soon began to spread itself among 
the Romans. ‘The change effected by its influence 
was not at once perceptible. 
infidelity and atheism had been almost universally 
embraced, the republic seemed for a time to be 
more firmly based than ever. 
which then invested it, was like the glory of the 
setting sun, which shines forth in all its brilliancy 
for a moment, and is then lost in darkness. And 
could it well be otherwise ? 
per when the ties which had so long bound its cit- 


Indeed, even after 


But the splendour 


Could the state pros- 


have earned for him so much fame, we are incli-| jzeng together were for ever broken! Accordingly 


ned to say, that “we could ill have spared that 
man;” but when we think what a degraded 
wretch he was after all, and how often his gigan- 
tic powers were prostituted to the basest purposes, 
we feel that “ it had been better for the world if 
he had never been born!” He was as basely hy- 
ritical, as he was grossly sensual. He could 
neel befure the passing pageants of the church of 
Rome, and, with “upturned, reverent eye,” he 
could adore the cross of Jesus, the symbol of man’s 
redemption; And this, even when he meditated 
" putting the fearful watchword* of his party into 
the mouths of a licentious populace. Had Voltaire 
been a common man, he would have ended his 
days on the gallows or the guillotine. But he was 
no common man; and accordingly, when he died, 
his country stood weeping at his grave, grateful 
for the lustre which hia worka have thrown around 
the name of France. 

But why go on with this enumeration? Why 
follow infidelity in her desolating progress, and 
tell of the misery which she has brought on many 
a noble spirit? We refer you to the lives o 
Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Tindal, and Bolingbroke, and 
we bid you think how different these men would 
have been, had their hearts been imbued with the 

inciples of the Gospel. We point you to Tom 

aine, infidelity'’s master-piece, that man who 
shall be execrated as long as morality is prized, 
and we bid you think what a world of wretched- 
ness this would be, if infidelity were triumphant, 
and if human reason, the infidel’s god, were estab- 
lished on the throne of Deity! i 

It may here be asked, * Do you maintain that 
infidelity is in all cases attended with such inju- 
rious consequences? Have there never been in- 
dividuals, decidedly skeptical in their views, who-e 
conduct has been so exemplary, that it has won for 
them the esteem and confidence of the communi- 


#«Ecrasez I’Infame Crush the wretch !”— 
meaning Jesus Christ. 


the name of 
by the nations whom she had formerly enslaved ; 
and those very tribes who, to avoid her vengeance, 
had once succumbed to her authority, rolled in like 
a flood upon the land which had oppressed them, 
and stayed not their destructive course, until they 
had swept from its bosom every vestige of Rome's 
former greatness. | 


structive ongoings 


Rome was soon slighted and despised 


The only instance in modern times in which the 


avowed enemies of revolution have possessed the 
supreme power and government of a country, is 
that of France during the greater part of the revo- 
lution. 
gun to weary of that system of ecclesiastical do- 
mination to which they had so Jong succumbed, 
and, accordingly, when individuals whose talents 
secured for them the attention and respect of their 
fellow citizens declaimed against the abuses of the 


Long before that event the people had be- 


Romish church, and denounced religion as the 


cause of all human woes, they met with a large 
amount of public sympathy. 
all tines interested in the progress of their views, 
rejoiced that they had at last gained the favour of 
the populace. 
decisive triumphs, and fondly anticipated the de wn- 
ing of the day, when superstition would be de- 
throned, and when to reason would be committed 
the management of affairs. Little did they ima- 
gine, that when they were thus striking at the 
root of all religion, they were overturning the bul- 


he infidel party, at 


They looked forward to still more 


warks of social order; that when they were teach- 


ing their countrymen to dishonour the law of God, 
they were also instructing them to violate and to 
disobey the law of man. 
desolation on their country, they saw that they had 
gone too far. 


hen revolution brought 


But they could not crush the evil 
principles which they had called into existence. 
Like Frankenstein, they could only look with im- 
potent and unavailing terror on the wild and de- 
the monster, which in an evil 
hour they had created. The case must have been 
extreme which could have extorted from Mercier 


(himself an infidel) the confession—* We have in 
proscribing superstition, destroyed all religious sen- 
timent; but this is nut the way to regenerate the 
world.” 

We shall not attempt to sketch the horrors of 
the French revolution. Once the theatre of the 
useful and ornamental arts, it seemed to have be- 
come, under the influence of atheism, the chosen 
abode of every evil principle. All the religions in 
the world were declared to be the daughters of 
one and error. By adecree of the Nations] 

vention, the existence of the Deity, and the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, were formally 
disavowed ; and in order that the world might 
have the benefit of their folly, this decree was or. 
dered to be translated into every language under 
heaven. Public worship was of course discontin- 
ued. The churches were converted into “ tem- 
ples of reason” and women of profligate charac- 
ter, who by the acclamations of the populace, hed 
deen constituted tutelary goddesses, received that 
homage which can only with propriety be paid to 
Deity. And infidelity had also its sacrifices of blood. 
Within the short period of ten years, no less than 
three millions of human victins were offered at 
its shrine. “ France,” says an eloquent writer, 
“during this period, was a theatre of crime, which 
has excited in the mind of every spectator amaze- 
ment and horror. The miseries of that single na- 
tion have changed all the histories of the prece- 
ding suffering of mankind into idle tales, and have 
been enhanced and mutipllied without @ prece- 
dent, without a number, and without a name. The 
kingdom appeared to be changed into one great 
prisun ; the inhabitants converted into felons; and 
the common. doom «f mankind commuted for the 
violence of the sword, the bayonet, and the guillo- 
tine. T'o contemplative men it seemed fora sea- 
son, as if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, 
and the world summoned to its execution and its 
funeral.” 

Such are the evils which infidelity has brought 
upon individuals and nations. It is painful to re- 
flect that multitudes in our own country are at the 
present moment exposing themselves by their 


ful to reflect that the abetiors of deistical opinions 
are permitted to disseminate the poison of their 
principles, unchecked and unresiste:! by the Chris- 
tian part of the community. We believe that our 
country can never be brought into the condition of 
revolutionary France; but the very fact that skep- 
ticism is even now introducing wretchedness into 
many a family, should rouse into vigorous action 
the slumbering energies of the Christian church. 
And were believers sufficiently alive to their duty, 
they could with ease banish infidelity from our 
land. All that is requisite to guard the poor man 
from the attempts of the designing gainsayer, is to 
tell him what the Bible really is, and to place its 
sublime morality into contrast with the pruriency 
of skepticism. Were infidelity thus exposed to the 
light of knowledge and of truth, it would speedily 
wither, and it would ultimately die. 


DIALOGUF, 


On the connexion between Doctrinal, Experimen- 
tal, and Practical Religion. 


Crispus. In our last interview, Gaius, we dis- 
coursed un the influence of truth us it respected 
our eternal salvation ; we will now inquire if you 
please, into its influence on the holiness and happi- 
ness of Christians in the present state ; or in other 
words, into the connexion between doctrinal, ex- 
perimental, and practical religion. 

Gaius. Such an inquiry way convince us of 
the importance of each, and prevent our extolling 
cne branch of the religion at the expense of an- 


er. 
Crispus. Whatdo you mean by experimental 
religion! 

Gaius. Experimental religion may be consider- 
ed generally and particularly: in general, we 
mean by it the exercise of ‘spiritual ur holy affec- 


be | tions such as hope, tear, joy, sorrow, and the like. 


Crispus. And what relation do these things 
bear tu divine truth? 

Gaius, Under the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
they are its immediate effect. To render this 
matter evident, we need only inquire what have 
been the best seasons of our life, and «ur own 
remembrance will convince us that divine truth 
has been at the bottom of ail these enjoymeuts 
which were truly solid and valuable. 

Crispus. Some of the best times in my life have 
been those in which 1 have mourned over my siu 
with godly sorrow. 

Gaius. Very well; this hvly mourning arose 
from a sense uf your own depravity, atruth plenti- 
fully taught in the Bible. 

Crispus. I can remember, also, many joyful 
seasons when I have been in the lively exercise of 
fuith and hope. 

Gaius. Very good; but faith has truth for its 
object, and hope lays hold of a blessed immortality. 
Take away the doctrine of the cross and the pro- 
mise of eternal life, and your faith and hope and 
joy would be annihilated. 

ispus. I have heard some persons exclaim 
against doctrinal! preaching, as being dry and un- 
interesing : ‘Give me,’ say they, ‘ something spirit- 
ual and experimenta),’ 

Gaius. Doctrines, it isallowed. may beso repre- 
sented as to become dry and unint« resting; but 
Scripture truth is not so in itsown nature. The 
doctrines of the gospel are expressly called ‘ spirit- 
ual things,’ which are spiritually discerned. 

Crispus. Does not the term experience convey 
the idea of proof or trial? 

Gaius. It does; and this is what I had in mind 
when I said the subject might be considered par- 
ticularly. Though we use the term to express 
the exercise of spiritual affections in general, yet 
it is more accurate to apply it to that proof or trial 
which we make of divine things, while passing 
through the vicissitudes of life. 

Crispus. Experimental knowledge, we common- 
ly say in other things, is knowledge obtained by 
trial. 

Gaius. Very well; it is the same in religion. 
There are many truths taught us in the divine word, 
and which we may be said to know by reading; 
but we do not know them experimentally till we 
have proved them true by having made the trial. 

Crispus. Mention a few examples. 

Gaius. We read in the Scriptures of the doc- 
trine of humun impotency, and we think we un- 
derstand it; but we never know this truth pro- 


perience. Further; We read of the corruplion of 
the human heart, and think in our early years 
that we believe it ; but it ie not till we have passed 
through a variety of changes, and had experience 
of its deceitful operations, that we perceive this 
truth as we ought. Again: We read much of the 
goodness and faithfulness of God, and we sub- 
scribe to each; but we never realize these truths 
till, having passed through those circumstances in 
which we have occasion for them, they become 
imprinted upon our hearts. It isthen that we feel 
their force and taste their sweetness: hence it is 
that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience. It was, no doubt, a cheering truth, at 
all times, that God was the portion of his people ; 
but never did they realize that truth so fully as 
when they were stripped of their earthly all, and 
carried into captivity. It wasthen that they sang, 
as taught by the prophet, The Lord is my portion, 
saith my soul, therefore will I hope in him. 

Crispus. All experimental religion seems then 
to bear some relation totruth. Iftaken generally, 
for the exercise of spiritual affection, truth is here 
the cause, and these exercises are its immediate 
effecis. If taken more particularly, for that proof or 
trial which we have of divine things »s we pass 
through the vicissitudes of |:fe, truth seexns here to 
be the object of which we have experience. 

Gaius. True; and the more we have of the ex- 
perimental religion, the more we shall feel our- 
selves attached to the great ductrines of the gospel, 
as the bread and water of life, from whence arises 
all our salvation and all our desire. 


skepticism to similar evile, and it ix yet more pain-|- 


perly till we have had proof of it in our own ex-| Pp 


trinal and experimental religion account for the 
ignorance which is attributed to carnal men with 
respect to divine things, as they do not receive 
them, and cannot know them ? 

Gaius. It will; nor is there any thing more 
surpriging in it, than thet a mercenary character 
should be a stranger to the joys of benevolence, or 
a dishonest man to the pleasures of a good con- 
science: they never experienced them, and there- 
fore are ge in the dark concerning them. 

. Will you give me your thoughts of 
the influence of truth on holy practice? 

Gaius. Perhaps there is no proposition but what 
| has some consequence hanging upon it, and such 

consequence must be expected to correspond with 
the nature of the proposition.—A truth in natural 
will be productive of a natural effect. 
ivine truth, when cordially imbibed, proves the 
seed of a godly life. For example: if there be a 
God that judgeth the earth, he is to be loved, and 
adored, If man be a sinner before God, it becomes 
him to lie low in self abasement. If salvation be 
of grace, boasting is excluded. If we be bought 
with a price, we are not our own, and must not 
live unto ourselves, but unto Him who died for us, 
and rose again. Religious sentiments are called 
principles, because when received in the love of 
them, they become the springs of holy action. 
ae Do the Scriptures confirm this view 
things" 

Gains You must have read such passages as the 
following :—Sanctify them through thy truth : thy 
word is truth—Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.—Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you, through the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus our Lord.—Speak thou the things 
which become sound doctrine. I suppose our Lord 
meant something like this when he told the wo- 
man of Samaria, The water that I shall give him, 
shall be in him a_ well of water springing up into 
everlasting life: that is, the 1 or doctrine 
that I preach, when cordially imbibed, shal! be- 
come a well-spring of heavenly joy and holy ac- 
tivity, rismg higher and higher till it terminate | 
in everlasting blessedness. 

Crispus. What inference may be drawn from 
all this? 

Gaius. If God has joined these things together, 
let no man, whether preacher or hearer, attempt 
to put them asunder. 

Crispus. Is it propor to distinguish between 
doctrinal and experimental relivion ? 

Gaius If by those term it were only meant to 
distinguish between the truth to be known, and a 
spiritual knowledge of it, they are very proper; 
but if the latter be considered as existing without 
the former, it is a great mistake.—A. Fuller. 


From the Canadian Examiner. 


CROSSES ON PROTESTANT PLACES OF 
WORSHIP. 


When we change our position, the object at 
which we had been formerly looking will be found 
to present, to some extent, a different appearance. 
All are aware of this, but all do nut seem to be 
awureof the change that may be produced in our 
ininds,and the extent to which our moral senti- 
ments nay be affected sometimes by simply chang- 
ing the position of the same object. [t is almost im- 
possibl2 to conceive the effect that would be pro- 
duced on a Protestant congregation, were the 
cross that has long stood conspicuous on the out- 
side of the church to be found, some Sabbath 
morning, placed on the top of the pulpit. In any 
one of the congregations, we venture to affirm, 
that mere than one Janet Geddes would be found 
ready te hurl a stool, or some other instrument of 
destruction, at the idol; and in no long time, the 
Nehustan would be pounded to atoms, or commit- } 
ted to the flames; while the person who had 
dared to transfer the obnoxious thing from the 
outside to the inside of the church, would require 
fur his protection a better defence than the logic 
of the schoolinen, or the liberal opinions of the 
moderns. Nor would the Cathari spend time in 
inquiring whether the thing that has co offended 
them underwent any change in its nature by 
chang ng its position. It is enough that it is now 
found in the inside of the church. On the top of 
the spire it was regarded with indifference—on 
the top of the pulpit it is viewed with intolerable 
aversion, and out it is thrown with becoming 
Christan indignation. 

Nov, were we standing bh we should say, this 
is righi—thiz is a piece of church reform—out 
with it—smash it—burn tt—it ought not to be 
there. Papists may call this impiety. High 
Churcimen may sneer at it, and if they choose, 
call it the wicked fanaticism of Knox. While 
those who pretend to liberal views may hint, that a 
cross can do nu more harin on the top of a pulpit 
than on the church spire. This may be true; but 
our question is, why should it be on either—what 
have Protestant churches to do with crosses? For 
is a cross not the same thing, to all intents and pur- 
poses, whether placed on the summit of a mountain 
or above the altar in a cathedral? Tie Papist thinks 
it the same sacred thing—a thing to be adored 
wherever it is seen. In this he is consistent. The 
views we hold are widely different from this; and 
our views are also consistent; for we regard it as 
a iere piece of wood, yet withal very mischiev- 
ous; and even when gilded, or were it solid gold, 
we have no reverence for it, but hate the very 
sight of it wherever it is seen, but never 6o in- 
tensely as whea we happen to see it in Protest- 
ant places of worship. Let it not be inferred 
that crosses are frequently seen on Presbyterian 
churches. Indeed, we do not know a single Pres- 
byterian church in the province that has a cross on 
it. We wish we could say the same thing regard. 
ing all Presbyterian places of worship in other 
parts of the world. Yet we are not aware that the 
thing is very common with our denomination in 
any country. With the Episcopal church nothing 
is more common, And we perceive, in this pro- 
vince, the custom we are reprehending is obtain- 
ing countenance, or rather, we should say, is giv- 
We countenance to others from a very high quarter. 

e were truly grieved, when lately in the city, to 
see the splendid Episcopal cathedral desvcra- 
ted by a flaming gilded cross placed on the top of 
the spire. We do not take upon us to say what 
the motives were of these who put up that cross. 
But we repeat, to us it would not be more offensive 
had it been placed in any part of the inside of the 
building. ‘The thing is the same wherever it is 
laced. Protestants ought not to have crosses in 
their places of worship. Conventiona] authority is in 
all cases something, and in many cases it is much. 
Now, by conventional authority—and all the world 
knows this—the cross is the sign of the beast, the 
armorial bearings of Popish Rome. Surely all 
good Protestants ought to avoid the badge of that 
corrupt and persecuting church. And this will be 
done by all who are sincere in the grand protest 
that has been made. 

It is true, that those who are but partially Pro- 
testant in their heart will see but little harm, and 
possibly some govd, in crosses in churches. If they 
have leanings to Popery, they may find this a suit- 
able way of expressing their affection. We do fear 
this, in many cases, is the true explanation of the 
matter. Without any reference to individuals, may 
we not suppose, that the cross on a Protestant 
church is used, not unfrequently, as a sort of tele- 
graph) by which a communication is delicately kept 
up with the Old Lady of the Seven Hills. a 
she not in this way be informed, that althoug 
some of her children have departed far, very far, 
from her maternal care, still they have not forgot- 
ten all the lessons she has taught them, and in 
good time may yet—return. his telegraphic 
power of the cross may do more than the simple 
are aware of. But the thing may work in another 
way. Suppose a poor ignorant Papist, who hardly 
knows any thing more of his religion than to make 
the sign of the cross, and who regards it with re- 
verence when he sees it, such a man cannot but 
look with some degree of respect at Protestant 


very far from the true faith, and no very bad 
tics, at least, not nearly so bad as those who 
no crosses on their churches. How far this may 
tend to confirm the man in his errors, will depend 
upon circumstances which we do not stop to no- 
tice. This, however, seems plain, that it may afford 
no small consolation to the Papist, if he ever needs 
such consolation, that he ie so much safer, whe has 
the whole of the spiritual apparatus at his service, 
than those who have only a part. Butthen, in the 
eyes of many, it is a main part. Let those who 
choose, talk of the sister church of Rome, and put 
up the symbol of relationship—we repudiate both 
the a and the sign,-and in this case the 
thing signified. Yet symbols tend more to anion 
than the simple think. The clear-headed under- 
stand this. And this will be found especially true 
among those with whom symbols constitute nearly 
every thing, and abstract truth is regarded as next 
to nothing. 

Still, it is said, Protestants do not put up crosses, 
as Roman Catholics do, to adore them. We do not 
accuse them of this, and yet, the respect, or reve- 
rence paid to such things, has its degrees. The 
Papist. reveres the cross in a high degree. Some 
Protestants we know have revered it in a low de- 
gree: both we regard as in error, although both 
are not chargeable with the same. amount of error. 
We put the simple question, why put up a cross at 
allt The answer of the Papist is ready, and it has 
the advantage of being explicit. All know what 
it is, On the other hand, the Protestant talks of 
it, as a matter of taste, an ornament, a thing that 
can do no harm, and may do some good; and above 
all, that the Gothic order requires it. Gothic, in- 
deed; if we may be allowed a pun on such a seri- 
ous subject. So, we doubt not, thought the Wal- 
denses, when they beheld it. blazoned on those ban- 
ners which were waved by the faithful servants of 
the Church, over many a ruined village, and many 
a drsolated valley. Truly, the visible cross has 
been to millions, the sign of more than Gothic bar- 
barity. How often have superstition, fanaticism, 
and hypocrisy mustered their respective bands 
under it, and then led them on to deeds of unutter- 
able ferocity. Now, this is one reason, a very 
sufficient reason it is, why we dislike to see the 
cross on Protestant churches. It has, as we have 
already said, been made the sign and badge of 
Popish Rome. Let her keep it. The sign is all 
she has. In her hands, to the world, a dreadful 
sign. We have the thing signified. We need not 
a cross of wood to teach us the glories of redemp- 
tion. It can teach nothing of salvation, which we 
may not knew as fully had we never seen it. The 
believing penitent thinks not of the cross of wood, 
but of the glorious personage who died upon it. 
What can a piece of wvod tell of God’s justice, 
truth, and holiness? or of his law and its claims, 
and its penalty! of man’s guilt and his impotency ? 
or of the person of Christ, and his glorious work, 
and his ability and willingness to save sinners? 
These are the precious truths on which Paul had 
his eye when he gloried in the cross of Christ, and 
these are the truths which must be understood and 
embraced by all who, like him, shall glory in that 
cross. But what one of these does a piece of wood 
teach or illustrate? Preposterous folly! “To the 
law and to the testimony,” is the declaration of 
Protestants, and those who have gone to “ the liv- 
ing oracles of God,” for their knowledge of salva- 
tion, what can they learn, what do they need to 
learn on this matter from a cross of wood? While 
those who do not possass information drawn from 
the word of God, cannot obtain a single thought, 
or a single holy feeling from any symbol or relic. 
“ God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self;” “ This is my blood, shed for the remission of 
sins;” “The blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
sin;” are but a few of a multitude of similar decla- 
rations which might be adduced, and we fear not 
to affirm, that any one of these received by the 
authority of God, will do infinitely more to en- 
lighten and console the mind, than all the crosses 
in the world. Persons who make a show of wis- 
dom or moderation, by uttering truisms, may tell 
us, that the best things may be abused. We deny 
that a cross in the hand of a friar, or on the top of 
a spire, was ever a good thing. We ask what good 
has it done, or can do? It were indeed difficult to 
answer this. But it would not be difficult to show 
that it has done, and is still doing incalculable mis- 
chief. It is a grand instrument of superstition. 
This is enough to condemn it. Nor will it do to 
reply, that, according to our reasoning, all signs 
and symbols ought to be banished from the church, 
because they have been abused. We shall meet 
the objection, here supposed, when once it is prov- 
ed, that the cross was appointed by God to the 
church, as a sign or symbol. It is true, it answered 
one great end, the Saviour died on it. But this 
end answered, the thing itself was to have no place 
among the symbols of religion. The brazen ser- 
pent, put up by Moses, served an important pur- 
pose. That purpose accomplished, and the value 
of the thing was at anend. But the Jews pre- 
served it, and at length en it. Many in the 
same way worship the eross. Yet, we are told, the 
cross on churches may produce pious thoughts and 
divine emotions. A pile of grass may do this, if 
the heart be right with God. But is it true, that in 
those countries in which crosses every where meet 
the eye, the people are distinguished by piety and 
virtue? Is it so in Italy or Spain? There, there is 
no want of crosses. The robber stabs you with a 
stiletto, the handle of which is embossed with the 


your money, another cross suspended round his neck 
dangles in your face, and you are robbed amidst 
jingling of crosses and the sound of saints’ names, 
It is indeed a thing that requires no proof, that in 
those Christian countries, in which the traveller 
sees no cross, he finds the cross of Christ best 
understood and revered. 


Yet, how often do we hear Protestants prate 
thus: a cross, if kept on the outside of a church, 
can dono harm and may do good. Then take it 
to the inside, and that the amount of good may be 
increased, put an image upon it, and surround it 
with holy relics. Make the apparatus as com- 
plete as possible, that the ignorant vulgar—the 
phrase is*a Popish phrase—who cannot think on 
any thing, may at least see something which may 
do good to their souls. This is the language (and 
the practice is in keeping with it) of the Romish 
Priesthood. For certain very important ends, im- 
portant to them, they have sunk the minds of men 
into the grossest ignorance, and have turned reli- 
gion into show and fancy. Hence it is, that Popery 
has not only subverted Christianity, but has also 
seriously injured the human mind, speaking of mind 
in the language of the metaphysician. Within the 
circle which the priest draws, the intellect and the 
heart cannot enter. The senses and imagination 
alone find admission, and in the service of the 
Popish Church, they alone are called into exercise. 
This is placing human nature in a condition the 
most deplorable that can well be conceived; and 
this eufficiently accounts for the combination of 
superstition and fanaticism, which has been so 
often witnessed in the Church of Rome. Human 
beings, thus, in a sense, deprived of intellect and 
heart, are in a fit state for being amused with the 
beggarly elements of monkish trumpery, such as 
crosses and relics. 


In fact, the Protestant who conceives, that such 
things can in any way be serviceable to religion, is 
in the worst sense more than half a Papist. And 
we venture to affirm, that the man who holds such 
views, only requires the spur of a motive (and not 
a very powerful touch) in order to make him pass 
into that church, which he has been taught to re- 
gard, from a similarity in certain symbols, as a sis- 
ter communion. ‘There is much in this which not 
a few persons of the Protestant Church of England 
would require to ponder well. For it cannot be 
denied that not a few in that church occupy ground 
which will not be much longer tenable. Such Pro- 
testants as the Oxford divines for example, and 
the followers of Laud in Canada cannot much 
longer protest. 


places of worship on which the object is placed, 


Crispus. Will not the connexion between doc- 


and must surely look upon such Protestants as not 


Still it will be said, why all this anxiety? a croes 


is but a part of Gothic architecture, or only a mere ‘and 


figure of a cross, and when he bends down to take |, 


ornament. To this we reply that a cross az it 
simply strikes the eye is certainly no ornament. 
at least is our taste in oe ve 
cannot regerd it as adding any beauty toa buildiny. 
But even were it'un ornamental object, we should 
bave serious objections against putting it up mere- 
ly to adorn an edifice, just as we would object to 
many other things mentioned in Scripture, as hav- 
ing been closely connected with ceriain great 
events in religion, being employed to embellish 
life, or ninister merely to taste. But again, what 
shall be said when a cross is put up on a building 
the architecture of which in no sense requires it ! 
The plain answer is, the thing is liked, and hked 
for other reasons than its being an ornament. 
There is more in these things says the papist than 
meets the eye: certainly there is to those who 
hanker afler them. And when we hear the word 
ornament used as an apology for the practice we 
have been condemning, we are apt to suspect there 
is more in it than is intended to meet the ear of 
the uninitiated. Let it not be said this is a ground- 
lees and harsh surmise. Those who in any way 
make use of the peculiar instruments of supersti- 
tion lay themselves = to even severer charges 
than is here made. The inspired writer mokes a 
difference betwixt the image and the mark of the 
Beast. Some may not be chargeable with the for- 
mer who are not altogether from the latter, 
Rev. xv. 2. Alas, we fear that every Protestant 
denomination has less or more of thts mark. 

The Scottish Reformers were in the right when 
they declared that truth was exposed to great dan- 
ger while any of the things remained which had 
contributed so much to the growth of superstition. 
These men of God entered the sanctuary with the 
word of God in their hand, and whatever the 
found there that is found written in the sacred vol- 
ume they held sacred, upon that they laid no vio- 
lent hands: but every thing found in the house of 
God, not found in the book of God, they cast to the 
moles and the bats. It was thus that the mass- 
bouks, holy vestments, crosses and relics perished 
in Scotland. The reformation in that country was 
truly a Bible reformation, and there‘ore thorough. 
The consequences have been extremely beneficial. 
Before the reformation, Scotland was covered with 
thick darkness, and all ranks of the people were 
given up to the grossest vices, while the lower 
orders were exposed to constant oppression and the 
severest poverty. It is true, in our native land 
there is still much poverty and much vice. But 
take it all in all where shall we find its like? 
What intelligence, what piety, what comfort and 
social order are there! The reformers—or rather 
we should say, the pure word of God in the hands 
of those men, formed the foundation, and gives 
beauty and stability to this delightful order of 
things. Scottish glory, es far as it is worthy of a 
thought or feeling, is just Bible truth made visible. 
It has long been the fashion, nevertheless, with 
sentimental tourists, infidels, papists, and high- 
churchmen, to speak of the Scottieh reformers as 
mere savages; because in the accomplishment of 
their great work they destroyed crosses, statues, 
and altar-pieces, which, it is said, were exquisite 
specimens of the fine arts. And then we are re- 
ferred to England, and told that nothing of the sort 
there. No. And the Church of 
land is to this day but a half-reformed church. It 
requires an intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture, as well as divine truth, and an extensive 
knowledge of the moral history of our race, to be 
able to form accurate conceptions of the extent to 
which truth may be corrupted by means of those 
things which were consigned to the flames duri 
the reformation in our native land. Our Seottish 
reformers were not only pious men, but also in the 
fullest sense profound metaphysicians. They fully 
understood the principle in theory to which we 
have referred. Its disastrous results they had the 

opportunity of witnessing. Now tho 
extinction of crosses, paintings, and statues, how ex- 
cellent soever as works of art, was essential to ac- 
complish the reformation, who will say that these 
men did not act wisely in what they did? The 
things which they destroyed—and the value of 
many of them has been grossly overrated—had 
been long the instruments of superstition. Indeed 
it may with propriety be affirmed, that superstition 
in a great measure leaned on them for its support. 
What were paintings and statues in the eyes of 
men who sought the glory of God, and the good of 
souls? Were they destitute of all taste then? So 
it has often been affirmed. We do not believe it. 
We believe them to have been men of good taste 
and of exquisite sensibility. But they thought, and 
thought rightly, that better, if so it must be, that 
the finest works of art should be destroyed than 
that one soul should be lost. They feared their 
God too much to trifle with his divine authority, 
and they loved the souls of men too ardently to put 
their eternal interests into competition fur a mo- 
ment with the mere matters of taste. 


WHITEFIELD’S USEFULNESS PERPET- 
UATED. 


_ There were at this time not less than twenty 
ministers, in the neighbourhood of Boston, who 
did not hesitate to call Whitefield their spiritual 
father; thus tracing their conversion to his min- 
istry. One of them, who went merely to ‘ pick a 
hole in his coat,’ (to find fault,) said, ‘ icked 
a hole in my heart, and afterwards healed it by the 
blood of sprinkling.’ 

Amongst all Whitefield’s converts, no one has 
been more useful than Hervey, asa writer. That 
he was one of them is certain, although seldom 
remembered. In a letter to Whitefield, he says, 
‘Your journals and sermons, and especially that 
sweet sermon, on * What think ye of Christ?” were 
a mean of bringing me to the knowledge of the 
truth. Brown's Memoirs of Hervey. This will 
account for the deference he paid to his spiritual 
father, and for the eulogium he pronounced on him 
at Doddridge’s: ‘1 never beheld,’ he said, ‘so fair 
a copy of our Lord; such a living image of the Sa- 
viour; such exalted delight in God; such unbound- 
ed benevolence to man; such steady faith in the 
divine promises; such fervent zeal for the divine 
glory ; and all this without the least moroseness of 
humour, or extravagances of behaviour ; but sweet- 
ened with the most engaging cheerfulness of tem- 
per, and regulated by all the sobriety of reason and 
wisdom of Scripture: insomuch that 1 cannot for- 
bear applying the wise man’s encomium on an 
illustrious woman, to this eminent minister of the 
everlasting gospel—* Many sons have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all.’ : 

Accordingly, his letters to the Countess at this 
time, whilst they report briefly the ‘ abundance of 
the better sort,” who came out to hear him twice a 
day, in common with the multitude, dwell chiefly 
upon the case of a poor highland schoolmaster, 
who had been very useful amongst the young 
Gaels; and upon the claims of a poor student who 
had not the means of finishing his ministerial edu- 
cation. In none of his letters at this time, is there 
any reference to the persona! honours paid to him, 
although they were neither few nor small. What 
he mentions with most complacency, is an account 
he had received of “ a dozen young men, that were 
awakened’ under his ministry, ‘ ten years ago,’ and 
who were now useful preachers. This was em- 
phatically good news to Whitefield; for although 
he was not far-sighted, he saw clearly all the bear- 
ings of his own favourite maxim, that ‘ every stu- 
dent’s name is legion ;’ ‘ catching him is catching 
thousands; helping him, helping many.’ 

At Philadelphia, also, a still higher gratifica- 
tion awaited him: not less than ‘ forty new creature 
ministers, of various denominations, visited him ; 
some of them ‘ young and bright witnesses’ for 
Christ. He heard, also, that sixteen stndents had 
been converted last year, at New Jersey é 
This was medicine to him for every thing but his 
asthma; and even that he tried to forget: for now 
the Lutherans in Philadelphia, thronged to hear 
the friend of the German Protestants. Accordin 
ly, he preached twice a week, and with * remark- 


able’ success amongst all ranks.—Philip’s Life 
Times. 
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THE PRESBYBERS 
PLY 11, 1640. 


Teaus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Twe Dollars gad Fifty Cents in advance. 


-| nent funds, which the Trustees judge they have 


‘To Connesronpents.—We do not think that 
any good would be effected by the pablicatioa of 
the ‘article signed a Visiter. The conduct com- 
plained ‘of was ‘certainly inquisitorial and anti- 
Presbyterian, but what else could be expected 
from that quarter 

The Sermon on Mormonism will appear next 
week. 

Deparrore or Missionanies.—A farewell mis. 
sionary meeting will be held on Sabbath evening, 
the 12th July instant, in the Scotch Presbyterian 
church, corner of Grand and Crosby streets, New 

York, at which instructi¢ns will be given to the 
Rev. Messrs. Rankin, Owen, and McAuley, Mis- 
sionaries about toembark for Northern India, under 
the care of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. Several addresses also wil! 
be delivered. . Services to commence at half-past 
seven o'clock. 

Temperance Movement.—A few weeks back, 
Bishop Keerick made an appeal to the Roman 
Catholics of Philadelphia, on the subject of Tem- 
perance, which has been responded to with great 
unanimity by that people., Discourses have been 
delivered to immense congregations, at St. Mary’s, 
St. Augustine’s, St. Joseph’s, and St. John’s 
Chapels, in Philadelphia, ‘and the pledge of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, has been 
already subscribed by nearly two thousand names. 
Dirricuttizs or SatvaTion.—Strait is the gate 
and narrow the way which lead to heaven—so 
strait and narrow as seemingly to discourage the 
attempt to enter. We would be attaching a wrong 
idea to these terms if we regarded them as indi- 
cating any imperfection in the plan of salvation, 
or any deficiency in the love and power of Christ ; 
the difficulty to which they refer, is one connected 
with the sinner, and arises from his sinful obsti- 
nacy and perverseness—from the deep depravity 
of his natare, and the facility with which he is 
seduced into sin. The world is replete with ob- 
jects ensnaring to the sense, and of perilous pow- 
er in alluring the soul from God and heaven. 
How pleasing and various their forms; how art- 
fully adapted to the variety of human disposition; 
how full of promise, and how urgent in their per- 
suasions! Wealth is presented to the view to 
awaken avarice; fame to call forth ambition; 
pleasure to excite to voluptuousness. There is 
an appeal made.to every passion, and there is a 
gtatification proffered to every appetite. We are 
not ignorant that Satan's devices are skilfully se- 
lected, and pressed with an importunity which 
few resist. The mass of the world is carried cap- 
tive by them, and wherever the eye is turned, we 
observe how captivating is the love of sensual 
pleasure; how ruling is the love of wealth, and 
how insensible is the large proportion of mankind 
to all the obligations of Christian duty. It is not 
the impenitent only that are thus endangered, but 
even Christians are urged to desert their high and 
holy vocation. While God declares “that the 
friendehip of the wurld ic onmity with Cod, and 
that whosoever will be a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God,” the world, on the other hand, 
flatters and woos the soul to relax its strict- 
ness, and to participate in its fleeting enjoyments. 
What Christian has not experienced this conflict, 
and found the difficulty of resisting temptation, 
and maintaining his integrity? He has obtained 
a conquest indeed, who can trample beneath his 
feet, the once dear objects of his pursuits; but 
where one triumphs, how many hundreds fail and 
perish! The countless and infinitely diversified 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
throw formidable obstacles in the way to heaven. 
Still farther, the nature we possess, is one 
which readily falls in with the temptation, so that 
treason within is concurrent with the enmity with- 
out in opposing our salvation. The faculties of 

the mind, and the affections of the heart have a 
vicious direction, and our bodies are the ready 
instruments of our corrupt inclinations and pur- 
poses. What wouki we not become if the re- 
straints of education, society, and grace were re- 
moved t How nearly would earth be allied to 
hell. Now although divine grace displays its 
omnipotence in subjecting our nature to its influ- 
ence, yetin this life how far are we removed from 
perfection in holiness. Where there is a purpose 
todo good, evil presents itself, and most easily 
besets; the flesh Insteth against the spirit; and 
as the evil works within, we hear a David lament- 
ing the outbreakings of his depravity, a Peter un- 
der the conscious guilt of a wicked denial, weep- 
ing bitterly, and a Paul pleading for a deliverance 
from a body of death. And is heaven easily se- 
cured? Is not the path that leads to it on the 
very verge of the gulf into which the unwary are 

fatally precipitated Yes, even the most right- 
eous are scarcely saved, and ifso, where must the 
ungodly and sinner appear ? 


For the Presbytermn. 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


} To the Alumni and friends of the Theologica) Semi- 
nary at Princeton. 


Dear Brethren—Our Theological Seminary at 
Princeton requires immediate aid. At the meet- 
ing of the late General Assembly, their Trustees 
reported, that $5000 more than what would proba- 
bly be the income from the permanent fund, would 
~ be necessary, the present year, to pay the Protes- 
sors’ salaries, and allow the scholarships, and stu- 
dents’ fund, as heretofore, at the rate of six per 
cent. The cause of this is, that in the general 
- embarrassment, and derangement, in regard to pe- 
cuniary affairs, in our country, a considerable por- 
tion of the stocks, in which the permanent funds of 
the Seminary are invested, have for some time, 
made no dividends; and most probably will make 
- none through the year; and the dividends, from 

other portions of the stocks, have been reduced. 

In this state of things, the General Assembly 

a resolution, appointing the subscribers a 
Committee to procure the sum of $5000, to meet 
the anticipated deficiency of the current year. In 
case this sum is not raised, they have directed, 
that only five per cent. be allowed on the scholar- 
ships, which will reduce the allowance to students 
on these scholarships to $125, instead of $150— 
heretofore paid. After such reduction, it wiil be 
still necessary to raise $4000, to be enabled with 
the greatly reduced income of the permanent fund, 
to pay the Professors’ salaries. ‘The Committee 
earnestly desire; and in this desire, we believe 
you will unite, not only promptly to meet the sala- 
ries of our. Professors’ as they become due; but 
also to give the scholarships at the rate of six per 
cent. or $150. To do this we must have, this year 

above what we have any prospect of receiv, 

ing from dividends on invested funds. When the- 
monieéd institutions of our country become relieved 
from their present embarrassments, and return to 
their regular course of business and dividenges we 
our Seminary will*be in a great measure re- 
lieved from its present embarrassments. But un- 


Institu 
must | 


to 
funds to carry on the operations of the Seminary 
through the year, has been entrusted, have no au- 
thority to raise the requisite sum by loan; and if 
they had, such loan could not be obtained, without 
pledging for its payment the stocks of the perma- 
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no right to do; and- which if done, wou 
tually sink the funds, unless the loan 
were paid e contributions of the churches, 
and the friends of the Seminary. | 
_ Dear Brethren: In the present crisis there is no 
other alternative, than that either the ‘friends of 
the Seminary must come forward to her help: or 
our Professors must be left without their salaries. 
The latter dlternative we are confident you will 
not allow. And if not, we ask you in such way 
as you shall deem best, to make contributions, and 
forward them to Matthew Newkirk, Eeq., Trea- 
surer of the Trustees of the General Assembly, 
No. 48 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. Prompt- 
ness in this business is of great importance, as the 
first quarter’s salary of the Professors, will be due 
on the first of August, which the Trustees will 
not then have the means of paying, unle:s suffi- 
cient voluntary contributions are previously re- 
ceived. Jonn McDowe 

H. A. Boarpman, 

M. Newarrx, 

W. tt, 

James N. Dicxson, 

Committee of the General Assembly to procure 
funds for the Seminary at Princeton. 
Philadelphia, July 10th, 1840. 


| For the Presbyterian, 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—NO. I. 


Being an humble effort to ascertain the moral aspect 
of the present age, in its bearing on the interests of 
the church and the world. 

“O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky, 

' butcan ye not discern the signs of the times ?”— 
Marr. xvi. 3. 

Note to the Reader. As a necessary explana- 
tion, to some parts of the following series, it is ne- 
cessary to state, that it was written more than a 
dozen years ago. Subsequent events, instead of 
invalidating, have only served to confirm the gene- 
ral views that were then taken. Thé writer has 
reasons, satisfactory to his own mind, for having 
hitherto delayed the publication, as well as for 
presenting it, at this time in its original form. 
Should there be any alteration of sentiment or addi- 
tional matter, it will be included in brackets. 

The term “sign,” like a great many other 
words in human language, is used with several 
different shades of meaning. It is frequently ap- 
plied to the phenomena of the natural world, par- 
ticularly to the revolution of the planets, and other 
celestial aspects, which in the language of Scrip- 
ture are styled “the signs of heaven.” Some- 
times it is applied to that, which is a token or pledge 
of a particular declaration or fact. Thus the rain- 
bow was made a sign or pledge to Noah and his 
posterity, that God would never again overwhelm 
the earth with a deluge. In a similar manner, 
circuincision was a token or pledge of God's gra- 
cious covenant with Abraham and his seed. In 
the same sense, the word is used by Hezekiah, 
when assured by the prophet of being restored to 
health, he inquired “ Whatjshall be the sign that 
the Lord will heal me?” Again, the word is 
sometimes used as synonymous with ‘ miracle,’ or 
an act that requires the exercise of Almighty 


even- 


power. ‘Thus our Saviour said to the nobleman, 
ye see and wonpers ye will not 
believe.” In the same sense probably, the Phari- 


sees and Sadducees meant to be understood when 
“they came and tempting him, desired that he 
would show them a sign from heaven.” But the 
word is more frequently applied to that which may 
be considered as a forerunner of something that is 
shortly to come to pass, and by which the event may 
be predicted. This is the popular sense of the 
word in common conversation, and in this sense, 
our Lord most obviously used it, in his answer to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. ‘ When it is evening, 
ye say, it will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 
And in the morning, it will be foul weather to- 
day, for the sky is red and lowering. O ye hypo- 
crites, ye can discern the face of the sky, but can 
ye not discern the signs of the times?” The par- 
ticular state of the atmosphere, and the general 
aspect of the heavens, afler long experience and 
observation, in a particular climate, enabled them 
to form a prubable conjecture in regard to the 
weather on the succeeding day. He does not cen- 
sure them for the exervise of sagacity in judging 
of these matters: but he finds fault, that they did 
not apply the same attention, discernment, and soli- 
citude to the moral aspect of the times. “ Can ye 
not discern the signs of the times.” 

This interrogation evidently implie@that there 
is as uniform a connexion between cause and effect, 
in the moral world, as there is in the changes, that 
are daily taking place in the kingdom of nature. 
And, that if men would only observe, with as much 
attention and particularity, the moral aspect of 
things around them, they might be able to furm as 
probable conjectures, in regard to the events which 
are speedily to be developed, in the moral asin the 
natural world. True it is, we are liable to many 
mistakes in both cases; and therefore no man can 
set himself up as an infallible prophet. But these 
mistakes arise, not from any miraculous interposi- 
tion to interrupt the connexion between cause and 
effect; but from our being unable to discover, or 
not duly regarding all the circumstances or signs, 
which should have an influence in making up our 
opinion. We frequently have our expectations 
disappointed, in regard to the state of the weather, 
which we had anticipated. This usually arises, 
not from any misapprehension of the appearances 
which we had observed; but more probably, from 
our having overlooked, or not being able to dis- 
cover other aspects, which ought to have had a 
predominating influence in forming our opinion. 

In the same manner, many pcople, and even good 
people too, are often deceived, with respect to the 
moral aspect of the times, in which they live. 
And is there not great reason to apprehend, that 
there is as much deception and miscalculation, in 
regard to the signs of the present times, as ever 

revailed in any period of the Christian Church? 

t has been a generally received opinion, at least 
in the churches of our own country, that the pre- 
sent generation are standing on the confines of 
millennial glory ; and that “ the day spring from on 
high” has already begun to dawn on the world. 
Thousands are fondly expecting to see the church 
march forward, with uninterrupted and even acce- 
lerated progress, into the perfect day: and in their 
view, it is criminal unbelief, not to say heresy, to 
entertain a different opinion. . 

It is freely admitted, that since the commence- 
ment of the present century, the events of Divine 
Providence, in relation to the church, have pre- 
sented, in many respects, a most cheering aspect: 
and, that those indications of good have been mul- 
tiplying and extending. But has this bright cloud 
only one side? are there no dark and portentous 
spots upon its extended surface? We are always 
fond of contemplating those scenes, which are 
agreeable to our, feelings, and are much disposed 
to close our eyes upon those things, which are 
portentous of evil; or, at least, to hope for the best, 
in reference to their result. From this cause 
alone, many rest in quietness, and cry peace, 
peace, to themselves and the church of God; when, 
if they would only take an impartial and extended 
view of the page of providence, which is laid open 
before them, and exercise the common intelligence 
which God has given them, and which they apply 
to other matters, they would as plainly discover 
the tokens of evil, as the indications of good. 

It has long appeared to the writer, that since 
the commencement of time, no two periods of the 
world have borne a stronger resemblance to each 
other, in their aspect on the church, than the com- 
mencement of the fourth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The one was marked by the closing scene 
of a long continued and bloody persecution: the 
other, by the termination ‘of the “reign of ter- 
ror,” which for ages, under the garb of a false re- 
ligion, and finally, under the sway of unmasked in- 
fidelity, had desolated the Christian world. The 
former effected the entire subversion of pagan ido- 
latry: the latter, the complete exposure of papa 
delusion. The one was followed by the firm es- 


tions ite friends, of thaodium of the eros, and the 


l 
t of the faith of the Gospel, The 
mer was as the era of unexam pled proe- 
perity to the church: the latter has been fondly 
and familiarly styled “the dawn of the millen- 
nium. 


But, it is not the object of the t investiga- 
tion, to enumerate the points of resemblance 
tween these two periods. Every person, who has 
read the history of the one, and witnessed the 
events of the other, cannot fail to have been im- 
pressed with their striking similarity. Now, sup- 
pose, some obscure individual, scarcely known be- 
yond the precincts of his own parish, had risen up 
in the midet of the Roman Empire, in the year 
327, and proclaimed aloud, that the existing state 
of things, instead of contributing to the purity and 
ayes of the church, would infallibly annihi- 
ate her glory, and overwhelm her in ages uf cor- 
ruption and bonda Had such a prediction been 
hazarded, it would have been regarded as the 
ravings of a madman, or its author would have 
been branded as a false and lying prophet. And 
yet, with the additional experience of fifteen hun- 
dred years, no man of sense hesitates to say, that 
the events, which succeeded, were precisely what 
might have been reasonably anticipated, from an, 
extended view and correct estimate of the state o1 
things in the reign of Constantine. No wonder 
then, ifa similar view of the moral aspect of the 
times in 1827, should be received with equal in- 
credulity, even by the church and many of its 
watchmen. 

It would be no difficult task to show to a candid 
mind, from the infallible prophecies of God’s word, 
that the days of darkness to the church, are not 
yet terminated : and even, that the time of “ great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning 
of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be,” 
is yet future, and probably, not very far distant. 
But these views of the prophecies would be re- 
garded, as they have been already styled, by some 
ministers, “religious romances.’ he object of 
the present inquiry, however, is not to investigate 
prophecy, but to ascertain, if possible, the true im- 
port of the page of Providence, that is now unfolded 
before our eyes. And ifthe government of the 
church and the world is conducted, now, on the 
same principles, that it was in the days of Constan- 
tine the Great; if human nature is still the saine; 
if, when renewed by Divine grace, it is as imper- 
fect as it was then; if there is the same propensity 
to be enamoured with the external order and pros- 
perity and splendour of the church; if, as then, the 
reproach of the cross has well-nigh ceased, and re- 
ligion become the honourable and popular profession 
of the day ; if we see the men of the world fisttering 
the saints, for the sake of promoting their ownhonour 
and aggrandizement; if the parade and carnal poli- 
cy of the world are associated with our benevolent 
institutions for the purpose of securing the patron- 
age of the great men of the earth; ina word if we 
behold, on the one hand, the professed followers 
of Christ so much conformed to the principles 
and maxims and customs of this world; and on 
the other, unsanctified men so accommodating in 
their conduct and conversation to the sentiments 
and feelings of Christians, that the broad line of 
demarcation between them is no longer visible, 
and you can scarcely tell who does not claim to be 
on the Lord's side; if, when we consider al these 
facts, and many more, that might be mentioned, we 
admit, that like causes, under like circumstances, 
will produce like effects, who can hesitate to be- 
lieve, that the present period, with all its tkens of 
prosperity and peace, is portentous of evil, and pre- 
sents just cause of alarm ! 

This is no new sentiment, engendered in the 
gloom of retirement, or hastily adopted, from a par- 
tial view of the existing state of things. Whether 
true or false, it is an opinion deliberately formed, 
many years ago, after a careful examination of the 
word of God and the analogy of providence; and 
every year’s experience, even amidst the shining 
orbs that glitter in our moral horizon, has only 
served to confirm the conviction of the Church’s 
danger. The writer has long waited to hear some 
distinguished watchman of Israel raise he voice, 
and suund the alarm. Hitherto, nothing tas been 
heard but the cry of “ peace and safety?’ while 
the only intimations of danger are couched in the 
mystical language of prophecy, which is difficult to 
be understood; or suggested by the leadings of 
Providence, which no man loves to follow against 
the current of his own feelings. But he can wait 
nolonger. However difficult the task, or hazard- 
ous the enterprise, he has resolved on the attempt, 
to point out “the signs of the present times,” in 
regard both to their favourable and unfawurable 
aspect, on the interests of the Church; encouraged 
principally by this consideration, that if he should 
utterly fail to convince the Christian putlic, that 
there is just cause of alarm for the Church’ safety, 
and incur the derision of the worldly-wise, his loss 
will be smull. Though “ the words are cosed up 
and sealed till the time of the end, many shall be 
purified and made white, and tried; but the wicked 
shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked shall 
understand; but the wise shall understand.” 

The favovrable signs of the present times are 
so distinct and obvious, and have been so frequent- 
ly brought to view and traced out, in «'] their 
bearings, on almost every public occasion, that it 
would be a needless consumption of time toattempt 
an extended detail on the present occasion. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient, on this branch of the sub- 
ject, to give abare enumeration of the most promi- 
nent features, that characterize the present a ge 
and are generally considered as having an auspici- 
ous bearing on the interests of the Church. Among 
these are the following, viz: 

1. The general peace and external prosperity 
of the civilized world; especially of those nations 
in which the true Church of God is principally lo- 
cated. 

2. The extensive and increasing progress of 
knowledge; by means of which, the rights of con- 
science are more generally understood and sacred- 
ly regarded, than in any former period of the world. 

3. The gradual extension of the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty; in their benign influence, 
wherever the Gospel is known. 

4. As a necessary consequence, the arm of per- 
secution has been palsied, its bloody sword is 
sheathed, and its devouring flames extinguished. 

5. Infidelity has become ashamed of its own de- 
formity ; and has either prostrated itself, with sin- 
cere reverence, at the foot of the cross; or con- 
cealed its hideous face, under the mask of nominal 
Christianity, till a more favourable opportunity is 
presented for the developement of its schemes. 

6. The religion of Jesus has become the popular 
profession of the age; and the consciences of car- 
nal men are so much under its restraining influ- 
ence, that thousands have enrolled themselves 
among its zealous advocates and patrons. 

7. The offence of the cross has well nigh ceased, 
and men can now assume the form of godliness, 
without incurring the reproach, or even forfeiting 
the favour aud esteem of the world. 

8. A spirit of catholicism, it might be said, uni- 
versal catholicism pervades the numerous sects, 
into which the visible Church has been divided ; 
and instead of “‘ biting and devouring one another” 
they are uniting their counsels and combining their 
efforts in the promotion of the common cause. 

9. A spirit of liberality, unexampled since the 
apostolic age, has manifested itself in the formation 
and maintenance of various benevolent institutions, 
which have for their object, the melioration of the 
condition of man, and the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel through the world. Add to all this, 

10. The signal effusions of the Spirit on the 
churches from year to year, by which multitudes 
are hopefully converted to God, by being “ transla- 
ted from darkness to light, and from the kingdom 
of Satan, into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” 

In view of all these and other similar facts, 
which have occurred in our day, the Church has 
been constrained to exclaim “ This is the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Under 
this conviction, it has been impossible to resist the 
conclusion, that this is a day of unusual prosperity 
to the Church. But, correct as the sentiment may 
be, it does not warrant the inference that many 
have drawn from it, that the work will still go on 
with uninterrupted progress and success, beneath 
an unclouded sky, until “the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 


know] 


1 his Christ.” 


On the contrary, it is easy to discover, amidst 


tablishment and almost universal profession of the 
Christian religion: the other, with the almost entire 


the dazzling splendour of this auspicious day, many 
foul spots on the garments of the Church, that mar 
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her ; and ‘many portentous signs of evil, 
not averted, will assuredly impede 
Eveit'those very tokens of prog 
perity, which have just been enumerated, are fat 
from presenting an aspect uniformly favourable; 
but are evidently blended with gloomy indications 


of evil. 
To this view of the subject, we shall proceed in 
the next essay. 
For the 


DESECRATION OF HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 


Mr. Editor—It is no uncommon occurrence for 
those who desire to preserve religious associations 
with a house of worship, to have their feelings of- 
fended by the appropriation of churches to con- 
certs, orations, secular meetings, college exhibi- 
tions, &c., but I did not suppose that such matters 
were carried so far as is indicated in the fullowing 
notice which I find in a newspaper printed in 
Jackson, Louisiana. 

“ NOTICE. 

“T propose to address the electors of this Parish, 
at Jackson, on Saturday, the 13th day of June, at 
2 o'clock, P. M. at the Presbyterian Church. 

Give me a hearing ! James H. Muss. 

N. B. Will my opponents take notice of the 
mere J. H. M.” 


T hope some of your co ndents in Louisiana 
will be able to say that the church referred to, is 
not what its name purports. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Extract from the Annual Report, May, 1840. 
STATE OF THE TREASURY. 


Balance in the Treasury, per last report, 1,514, 02 
Cash received by Willian, Neseau, ty 
‘Treasurer of the Board, from sub- 
ecriptions, donations, legacies, &c. 
Cash received by Wm. Garvin, Trea- 
surer at Louisville, Ky., including a 
balance on hand at tne commence- 
ment of the year, of $1,397 87. 
Cash received by Samuel Thompson, 
Treasurer at Pittsburg, including a 
balance on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, of $867 23, $5,845 
63, of this amount $500 was trans- 
mitted to Mr. -Nassau, and is in- 
cluded in his account, . 
Cash received by ‘Thomas Henderson, 
Treasurer at Natchez, Mississippi. 


21,413, 23 


8,402 38 


5,345 63 
4,059 49 
$40,734 75 


Total, 
DISBURSED. 
For payment of Missionaries, &c. by 
m. Nassau, Sen. Treasurer, $20,993 
Do. do. by Wm. Garvin, Louisville, 7,473 11 
Do. do. by S. Thompson, Pittsburg, 4,450 13 
Do. do. by T. Henderson, Natchez, 4,886 49 


$37,803 68 


Balance on hand in the Treasury here, 1,933 30 
At Louisville, . ‘ 929 27 
At Pittsburg, . . . £1,89550 

$4,258 97 


At the time the reports for Louisville and Pitts- 
burg were made out, drafts had been issued, but 
not presented, which would nearly, or quite absorb 
the balances reported, so that the real balance on 
hand is little more than what is in the treasury 
here, or a little over two thousand dollars, 

At Natchez, the balance is again against the 
treasury ; as stated in their Annual Report, the 
treasury there has been overdrawn to the amount 
of eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars, while 
for services rendered up to the Ist of April, in ad- 
dition to the above, the committee there are pledged 
to the amount of two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-one dollars, 

The Board will take measures as speedily as 
practicable to ineet the exigency in that important 
section of the great Missionary field. The Com- 
mittee at Natchez have been an active efficient 
Committee, they have had in chargo, a very large, 
and an exceedingly destitute, and expensive field ; 
and such has been the utter prostration of all busi- 
ness, and such the pecuniary embarrassments of 
that portion of our country, that very little could be 
done in the way of collecting funds. Your Board 
have given aid, and met drafis for Missionaries 
there during the year to a considerable amount; 
still from the peculiar state of things the committee 
there are largely in debt, and in order to afford ef- 
fectual relief, and give a new impulse to the cause 
in that region, the Board are convinced, an essen- 
tial change is required in their whole plan of opera- 
tion. The Committee at Natchez, in their Mis- 
sionary operations have been too much separated 
from the parent Board for their own good, and for 
the good of the cause at large. The experience of 
every succeeding year tends to strengthen the con- 
viction, that the prosperity of the cause in our 
whole field, and in each portion of it, is essentially 
promoted by the churches adopting universally the 
plan of the Assembly, and acting cordially with, 
and through their Board ; the history of the past 
year has conclusively shown the inefficiency of in- 
dependent action especially in a crisis, and the im- 
portance of a perfect union with the Board of the 
Church. The Buard feel themselves called upon 
to make every possible effort to sustain the cause in 
the South West, and they indulge the hope, that 
with the concurrence of the brethren of that Synod, 
they will be able to adopt a plan, which will give 
additional permanency and efficiency, to all their 
Missionary operations. 

From their agent in the South, the Rev. John 
S. Wilson, the Board have received no report of 
the specific amount which has been raised in that 
agency. The agent says—*“ I think we may safe- 
ly set down the amount little short of what it was 
the last year, or about three thousand dollars.” If 
this be added to what has been reported, the sum 
total would be about the same as the last year. 

The expenditures of the year, notwithstanding 
the increase of [tinerant Missionaries, have been a 
fraction less than the last year. 

This report of the state of our Treasury certain- 
ly speaks well for the resources of the Presby- 
terian Church, and shows what the Church can do, 
when suitable measures are adopted to call forth 
her energies in behalf of a cause she loves. The 
past year it is well known, has been a year of pe- 
cuniary embarrassment throughtout our country, 
almost without a parallel, and in the midst of this 
universal pressure, in addition to ordinary calls, 
new and important objects have claimed the liber- 
ality of the churches; large sums have been raised 
for objects, not hitherto presented to the churches, 
But while the resources of the country have been 
greatly diminished, or so situated as not to be 
available, and while new demands have been 
promptly and liberally met—the amount raised for 
your Buard, has been quite equal to that of any 
former year; and this has been accomplished too, 
while from many churches, and from large sections 
of the church, nothing has come into your Trea- 
sury ; surely, under such circumstances, the re- 
ceipte of the Board, are no uncertain indication of 
the special favour of the God of Missions, which 
calls for special gratitude, and should impart new 
life to our efforts for spreading the Gospel through 
our whole land. ° 

The engagements of your Board for the current 
year are already large, and as will appear before 
the report is closed, the plan of future action will 
involve, greatly extended operations, and greatly 
increased expenditures; to meet immediate de- 
mands, will require prompt, and liberal supplies— 
and tocarry forward energetically, and success- 
fully the operations, which the present position of 
our country, and the exigencies of the Church call 
for, will require wise, systematic, untiring effort. 
But we rejoice to know, that the resources of the 
Church are ample ; and our past history, and espe- 
cially the experience of the closing year removes 
all ground for doubt, as to the readiness of the 
Church, when properly applied to—to furnish the 
means, necessary for carrying forward a work of 
such incalculable importance; she will not, she 
cannot withhold her aid, from a cause identified 
with her own prosperity, the glory of her Redeem- 
ing Sovereign, and the best interests of our beloved 
land, and a cause, in the success of which is involy- 
ed the salvation of undying millions. It is an in- 
teresting thought, forced upon the reflecting mind 
in this work of Home Missions, that every Chris- 


church which is formed, every tion 

nized, adds to the strength of the Church by 
jch it is formed. The large, we.are 

uaded will not lose this interesting 
fact, that all her efforts in this cause, are increas- 
ing her own prosperity, adding to her own strength, 
and multiplying her resources for accomplishing 
the great work especially committed to her by her 
Redeemer, the conversion of the world to.God. 

Encouraged by the past, and animated by the 
cheering propect before them, your Board, with 
unwevering confidence in the churches, and a 
firm reliance on the promises of God, will enter 
with new zeal on the duties, and responsibilities 
of another year. 
From tbe Sunday-School Journal, 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


The Concordance of the Bible by Alexander 
Cruden has become so universaliy known and es- 
teemed, that some curiosity is naturally felt to 
know who and what the author was. e late 
editions of the work contain a memoir which has a 
melancholy interest, notwithstanding the details 
border so much on the amusing and ludicrous. 
From the nature of the work, and the mode of using 
it, this part of the volume is probably overlooked 
even by most of those who possess it, and though 
there is not much that is profitable in the narrative, 
I will undertake to abridge the memoir referred to, 
for the information of such as have not read it. 

Crupen was born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, in 
1701. Few particulars of his early years have been 
preserved. ‘I'he acknowledged piety of his parents, 
and the attention paid in Scotland to the religious 
instruction of youth, doubtless conferred cn him 
great moral advantages; and led him, even from 
childhood, to revere the sacred volume. It is more 
than probable that the habits thus early formed had 
considerable influence on his subsequent life and 
studies, 

He studied theology as a candidate for the minis- 
try, but adandoned the intention for some unknown 
reason—possibly from the occurrence of some 
symptoms of that mental aberration which after- 
wards afflicted him, Owing toa disappointment 
of his affections (the object of which afterwards 
proved to be unworthy of them) his conduct be- 
came so violent that his friends were obliged to 
place him under restraint. He was thena youth, 
On his release from confinement, he resolved to 
leave the scene of his early and bitter sorrows. In 
the year 1722 he arrived in London; and was em- 
ployed at Ware, in Hertfordshire, as classical tutor 
tosome young persons. Several following years 
were spent in the Isle of Man, in similar occupa- 
tions. In 1732he finally settled in London, and 


95 | engaged as corrector of the press; blending with 


this occupation the trade of a bookseller, which he 
carried on ina shop under the Royal Exchange, 
Here his literary attainments, indefatigable indus- 
try, and strict integrity, procured for him the es- 
teem, not only of those who availed themselves of 


eminent for their wealth and influence, and he re- 
ceived the appointment of printer to the queen, (the 
wife of George II.) 

About a year or two before he received this dis- 
tinction, he determined to begin that great work 
upon which he had long deliberated, A Complete 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments; the first edition of which 
most laborious work was published in 1737. As 
he had undertaken the work on his own responsi- 
bility, the expenses necessarily attendant on its 
publication had nearly exhausted his limited re- 
sources; and the time it occupied had possibly di- 
verted his attention from the duties of his shop. 
His embarrassments obliged him to dispose of his 
stock in trade, and to abandon his shop; and his 
disappointed hopes depressed his mind, which had 
possibly suffered from the intensity of application 
to which it had been subjected while preparing the 
work. His malady returning with increased vio- 
lence, his friendsdeemed hisconfinement necessary, 
and he was sent to a private asylum for lunatics, at 
Bethnal Green; from which he, however, contrived 
to escape, though he was chained to the bedstead 
on which he lay. 

The former employers of Mr. Cruden did not 
deem him disqualified for resuming his labours as 
corrector of the press. After his release, he was 
employed for a considerable number of years, in 
services which printers and publishers con- 
stantly need from men of education and learning. 
Under his inspection several editions of the Greek 
and Roman Classics were published with great 
accuracy. His manners were invariably simple 
and inoffensive; he was always to be trusted, and 
performed his engagements with the strictest fidel- 
ity. fifieen years had passed away in this labori- 
ous and useful employment, without any alarming 
indications of mental incapacity ; when his relatives 
placed him a third time in confinement, which was 
but of short duration; being from the 12th to the 
29th of September, 1753. No proof was ever ad- 
duced ofa mischievous propensity; his madness 
was peculiar; we find nothing like it in the annals 
of medicine ; nor can it be accounted foron any 
known principles of physiology. It is more than 
probable that the restraint to which he was subject- 
ed, and the discipline employed by those under 
whose care he was placed, irritated his mind, and 
increased his melancholy disorder. 

His insanity now discovered itselfin a variety 
of whimsical, and occasionally extravagant actions ; 
the narration of which, though it might gratify 
curiosity, would answer no valuable purpose; only 
a few instances shall be adduced. Fully per- 
suaded that he was intended by Divine Providence 
to accomplish a great national benefit, he assumed 
the title of, THE CorREcTOR;” and 
gave out that he was commissioned by Heaven to 
reform the manners of the age; particularly to re- 
store the due observance of the Sabbath. To con- 
vince the public of the validity of his claims to the 
high prerogatives he exercised, he printed and cir- 
culated detached sentences from the sermons and 
writings of eminent ministers and others; all anony- 
mous, or with the initials only of the authors’ 
names. The substance of these predictions was, 
“That Mr. Cruden was to be a second Joseph, to 
be a great man at court, and to perform great things 
for the spiritual Israel in Egypt.” Furnished with 
these credentials, he went to Oxford and other 
places, and exhorted the people, whom he found in 
the public walks on the Sabbath, to go home, and 
keep the Sabbath-day holy ; generally enforcing his 
admonition with denunciations of eternal wrath in 
case of non-compliance. 

At the close of the year 1754, Mr. Cruden was 
engaged by Mr. Woodfall, senior, as corrector of 
the press to the Public Advertiser, a popular daily 
journal, in which the well known Letters of Juni- 
us first appeared. The close application required 
by the regular routine of business at Mr. Wood- 
fall’s office, doubtless did much towards diverting 
him from his quixotic love enterprise. Prepara- 
tions for a new edition of his Concordance became 
shortly after necessary; and the requisite correc- 
tions and additions furnished him with ample em- 
ployment. The business «f the printing-office was 
rarely over before one o'clock in the morning. Mr. 
Cruden seldom allotted more than four or five hours 
to rest; and before six in the morning might be 
found turning over the leaves of his Bible, and ad- 
ding to, amending, and improving his Concordance 
with most scrupulous attention. At this he labour- 
ed till the evening, when he repsired to the print- 
ing office. These habits were well calculated to 
counteract the mental disease under which he had 
so long laboured; and the reader will learn with 
benevolent satisfaction, that his mind was restored 
toa degree ofcalm regularity to which he had 
been long a stranger. From 1758, to the close of 
his life, he was mercifully preserved, in a very con- 
siderable degree, trom those distressing visitations 
which had painfully characterised the earlier peri- 
ods of his history. 

In 1762 his efforts were successful in procuring 
the change of the sentence of a convict from hang- 
ing to transportation, and he was Jed by this occur- 
rence to devote a portion of time daily to visiting 
the prisonersin Newgate, where he distributed 
books, instructed the prisoners, and rewarded with 
money the most attentive. But finding that his 
kindness was abused he abandoned this plan; but 
though disappvinted, his zeal for the present and 
future welfare of his fellow-creatures suffered no 
abatement. The ardour of his mind sometimes 
carried him beyond the boundaries of prudence ; and 
he often appeared obtrusive, when he only meant 


his professional Jabours, but of several persons | P® 


to be-kind, - successful in rescuing any poor 
creature the barbarity of i nce, or the 


open prac of wickedness, his joy knew no 
bounds, 
ln 1769 Mr. Cruden visited his native city. Here 


he aleo endeavoured to serve the cause of religion 
and public morals. He applied fos, end obtained 
to deliver a lecture in one of the public 

lls of that city, on his favourite topic, the neces- 
sity of a reformation of manners, He printed the 
fourth commandment in the form of a hand-bill, and 
distributed several -thousands among his fellow- 
citizens, especially onthe Lord’sday. His pockets 
were always wel) stored with catechisms and other 
religious tracts, on which he expended considerable 
sums ; and these he bes'owed freely on young per- 
sons, and others who promised to read them. Mr. 
Chalmers records witha grateful feeling, which 
does credit to his head bh his heart, his recollec- 
tion of the tender regard and winning manners by 
which he endeavoured to allure children to reed 
their Bibles, Catechisms, &c. By the inhabitants 
at large he was received with considerable respect ; 
and the occasional singularities of his conduct were 
readily excused in consideration of the general 
excellence of his character, Mr. Cruden measur- 
ed the qualifications and conduct of ministers of 
the gospel, by no ordinary standard; and wherever 
he fron any marked inconsistency between 
the office and the man, he never failed to express 
his disapprobation by eome word or action too un- 
equivocal tobe misunderstood. On one occasion, dur- 
ing this visit, he happened to meet witha young 
clergyman, whose spruce and conceited manners 
excited his disgust. With great solemnity he pre- 
sented him with a child’s catechism, well known in 
Scotland, entitled, The Mother’s Catechism, dedi- 
cated to the Young and Ignorant. 

Mr. Cruden continued at Aberdeen about twelve 
months; and:then returned to London, where he 
closed his days, and was called to rest from his Ja- 
boure. He died at his lodgings in Islington, No- 
vember 1, 1770. The circumstances attendin 
his dissolution were remarkable. His health ha 
undergone no visible change. He had, indeed, 
complained for some days of a slight asthmatic affec- 
tion, but the evening before his decease he retired 
to rest, as usual, Inthe morning the maid rang 
the bell to summon him to breakfast. Receiving 
no answer, she went into his bed-room, but he was 
not there. She then entered his closet; where she 
found him kneeling against a chair, his hands sup- 
ported by its back ; but he was quitedead! Ashe 
never married, he bequeathed his moderate savings 
to his relations; except a certain sum to his native 
city, to be employed in the purchase of religious 
buoks, for the use of the poor; and he founded an 
exhibition of five pounds per annum, to assist in 
educating a student at Mareschal College. This 
exhibition was to be obtained on certain terms 
mentioned in his will, one of which was a perfect 
acquaintance with Vincent’s Catechism. 

o the revision and completion of the Concord- 
ance Mr. Cruden devoted all his leisure in the later 
riods of his Jifeé; a second edition was published 
in 1761, dedicated to George the Third. ‘Thisedi- 
tion was well received, and a third was required, 
which appeared in 1769, with the author’s last cor- 
rections. These twoeditions reimbursed Mr, Cru- 
den fur the losses he sustained by the first. For 
his second edition he received five hundred pounds; 
and when the third was published, the bouksellers 
made him a further present of three hundred pounds, 
besides twenty copies of the work on fine paper. 
These sums, with the product of some other literary 
labours, placed him in easy and comfortable circum- 
stances during the last years of his life; and enabled 
him to indulge the benevolence of his heart, in 
relieving the necessities of others, | 


PIETY IN PUBLIC MEN. 


Not many mighty, not many noble were called 
in the days of our Saviour, and the proportion of 
reat and men has not materially increased. 
t is still true that the weak are often chosen, 
while those who seek the honours of men are left 
of God. Hence it is that a devoted Christian, in 
public life, is regarded by all the good as an ob- 
ject of peculiar admiration. They admire him not 
only for his worth and his power to do good, but 
because there are so few like him. It is interest- 
ing to contemplate Christians any where assem- 
bled for social prayer. But when Senators meet 
to pray, the pious heart is affected with peculiar 
delight in observing the fact. When eulogies are 
pronounced on the floor of Congress upon t 
who are removed from the midst of an honourable 
career, by the hand of death, we love to hear of the 
talents, the eloquence, the patriotism, the virtues 
of the departed; but we watch with interest to 
learn if he who loved his country, loved God also ; 
if he who was eloquent in debate, bad a voice for 
prayer; and when to the record of his life, it is 
added that he died the death of the righteous, we 
feel a joy in its recital that the story of greatness 
and priory woujd never awaken. 

We have been led to these remarks from being 
called to notice the death of Anson Brown, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Saratoga county. Though 
just entering the walks of public life, he had de- 
veloped those traits of character that make men 
honoured while they live, and lamented when 
they die. He wasa native of Chariton, Saratoga 
county, New York. His aged father still lives 
there, and has now buried the last of his children: 
they have all died with the consumption just as 
they reached the prime of life, and this only sur- 
viving son was the staffof a feeble parent, and 
literally the pride of his old age. In childhood, 
Mr. Brown discovered a strong desire for learn- 
ing, and at the age of nineteen graduated at Union 
College, with the highest honours of his cla@. He 
spent some years afterwards in New York and at 
the South, engaged in teaching, and at the same 
time storing his mind with useful knowledge, and 
preparing himself for future usefulness. Jdaving 
pursued the study of law at the South, where he 
remained for some time on account of his health, 
he commenced practice in hia native county, and 
soon secured an elevated rank in his profession.— 
There was in his natural temperament a diffidence 
that made him shrink from public observation, and 
it was therefore with extreme reluctance that he 
consented to be a candidate for office. He prefer- 
red the society of his family and a circle of choice 
friends; the pursuits of literature and the humble 
offices of a neighbour and counsellor. But he had 
qualified himself by long and careful study, and 
was endowed with talents that fitted him emi- 
nently, for any post to which he might be called. 
At the opening of the present session, he took his 
seat in Congress, and at the very threshold of his 
public Jife has fallen. . 

But it was of his private character that we in- 
tended‘only to speak. Mr. Brown reached the age 
of manhood without seeking an interest in the Re- 
deemer. He was early and carefully instructed 
in the truths of religion, and led a life blameless 
in the sight of man. But in the midst of a pow- 
erful revival of religion in Ballston Spa in 1833, 
and under the occasional preaching of the Rev. 
Mr. K., he was led to a sense of his sinfulness in 
the sight of God, and to deep repentance. It is 
not a little remarkable, that one so exemplary in 
his former course should be awakened under the 
exhibition of the profligacy and return of the Pro- 
digal Son in the Gospel. But such was the fact. 
After his conversion, Mr. Brown united with the 
Presbyterian church, then recently organized, and 
continued a firm supporter of its institutions, a 
consistent and worthy member, and a judicious 
and most valuable elder until his death. Jt may 
be said of him without exaggeration, that he had 
no enemy. Even the warmth of political excite- 
ment never alienated the hearts of any who knew 
his worth. He lived universally beloved, and his 
early death will be mourned not by his family 
— but by the Church of Christ and eociety at 
arge. 

When such men die, the world is the loser. But 
they leave behind them a memory that lives and 
blesses the generation that succeeds. Their piety 
is left on record for the imitationof those that come 
after them. Would that we had more such men 
to loose; that our halla of National Legislation 
were filled with men fearing God and keeping his 
commandments ; that our churches had such men 
to fill their posts of usefulness and responsibility ; 
that the world had more such men to labour and 
pray for its salvation. Well was it said by Mr. 


Curtis, of New York, in the eloquent tribute 
which he paid to the worth of Mr. wn, in the 
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the word of 


- realms of bliss, where parting is no more. 
- of peculiar interest to every friend of that blessed 
tant land. It is the grave of the first protestant 


 gia—the first seal of love to the Nestorian Church. 


’ pilgrimage among another people. The grave of 


~ the zeul and fidelity with which she toiled for their 


- memory is cherished by all who knew her, and 


~ the outer enclosure or court ofa 


House of Representatives, that the death of such 
& man in the midst of hia days and his usefulness, 
cannot fail to teach us whet “shadows-we are,” 
and “ what shadows we pursue.”—N. York Obs. 
NOTICES OF A COLOURED SUNDAY SCHO. 
LAR, LATELY DECEASED. 
In no instance have'I been more impressed with 
the value of Sunday-school instruction than in a 


case which has intely come under my observation, | 


and of whith I propose to give a few particulars 
for your paper. 
A yonng woman of colour, about twenty 
years, often attracted my notice by the punctuality 
of her attendance upon my preaching, and the 
lively interest which she seumed to take in divine 
worship. At a certain time I began to find her 
lace vacant inthe congregation, and on inquiry 
raed that she was dangerously ill, with what 
was supposed to be a rapid consumption. From 
the time of her first taking to her bed, she was 
under « fixed conviction that she should never re- 
cover, although in the beginning of her illness no 
such feard were entertained by those around her. 
This apprehension however was unaccompanied 
with any fear. Through many weeks of pain 
and gradual decay she never showed any desire 
of recovery, but on the contrary expressed a great 
wish to depart and be with Christ. And her hope 
of everlasting life appeared to be grounded on just 
Scriptural views of her own unworthiness, 
and of the way of salvation through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If there was any thing in her exercises 
whichT could have wished to be otherwise, it was 
that she seemed impatient to be delivered from the 
body and could not bear the thoughts of returning 
to the world. | 
During her season of health, this young woman 
had been of an eccentric turn, and on worldly sub- 
jects had even seemed below the ordinary ark as 
to capacity and judgment. But she had, during 
the three or four years of her Christian profession, 
taken uncommon interest in every thing that re- 
lated to religion, and especially in the exercises of 
the Sabbath, and in the instructionsof the Sunday- 
schoo!. She was devoted to the perusal of books 
from the library, provided-they were not fictitious, 
and spent much time in committing to memory 
portions of Scripture, and sacred poetry. 
_ From the first moment that I was called to her 
-side I was struck with the remarkable store of 
psalms and hymns which she had treasured in her 
memory. These she was constantly repeating. 
either entire, ora few stanzas at a time. And 
those which she thus recalled were in almost every 
instance strikingly wt pee to her condition as a 
dying person from which I was led to suppose, that 
after all, these were but a small selection from 
what she must have remembered. At my sug- 
estion, the excellent lady in whose house she 
her home, made a memorandum of the spiritual 
which from time to time she thus repeated ; 


confi 
confining herself to those which she knew entirely, | . 


and likewise to those conteined in her own Hymn- 
book. I retain this memorandum, and the number 
of them is twenty-two. In many cases they were 
singularly applicable to her actual circumstances, 

she seemed to use them asthe most natural 
vehicle of her spiritual emotions. I confess that | 


learned from her dying lips to set a higher value | 


on these sacred compositions. Much as I have 
been conversant with hymns I have never before 
considered how invaluable they are to those whose 
religious literature is narrow, and who place the 
Hymn-book next to the sacred Scriptures. 

This young person was likewise,familiar with 
od. She recited many passages 
during her illness, as those which gave her com- 
fort, and on which he soul reposed. Some of 
these were altogether out of the common routine, 
and I have reason to think that almost all of them 
were treasured up in the course of Sunday-school 
instruction. She had a clear view of the gratui- 
tous nature of salvation through the righteousness 


of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a remarkable sen- 


sitiveness as to the least approaches of sin. To a 
very near relative, who had been addicted to in- 
toxication, she said with great earnestness, and in 


_terms which could not be changed for others with- 
out loss—“ Oh, I would rather die twice over, 


than that you should love rum!” A stronger de- 


‘claration of regard for a friend’s soul has seldom 
‘been uttered. The last time I saw her, which was 


very shortly before her death, she asked me to sing 
the beautiful hymn, 

O for an overcoming faith 

To cheer my dying hours,.&c. 


and as I proceeded, I could see her lips moving, 


and caught some faint notes of her almost inatdi- 
ble voice. At the close she said, “ Delightful !— 
it is like the songs of Zion’s hi!l above.” = __ 
The closing scene was equally calm and inter- 
esting. I have eeen many dying persons, but | 


_ never saw any whose departure was more signally 


peaceful. 
This little record of an humble soul is made for 
the encouragement of Sunday-school teachers, es- 


_ pecially in reference to what is too often treated as 


an important part of their office—I mean the en- 


_ trusting to the memory of their pupils the words 


of Scripture and of sacred songs. 


June 3, 1840. J. W. A. 


FROM PERSIA. 


Recently we published a letter from Dr. Grant, 

iving some account of his recent tour through 
Koo istan. We are permitted to publish the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter written by him tothe 
father of Mrs. Grant. ‘The traditionary history of 
the fuundation of the Nestorian Church, et Oormi- 
ah, is certainly of great interest.—Com. Adv. 


Oormran, Persia, Jan. 14, 1840. 


- Dr. William Campbell, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir—It is just a year to-day since our 


- dear Judith exchanged the habiliments of mortality 


for the bridal robe of the Lamb of God, and now 


she is joined by the youngest of her twin daugh- 
- ters, our sweet Mary, whose lovely form we are 


about to deposit by the side of her mother’s remains, 
where they will await together the resurrection 


morn. What a weary changing world is this! 


Abulpharagius, I will quote his language Zeradusht 
Zoroaster,) the preeéptor of the Magi, taught the 
rsians concerning the. manifestations of Christ, 
and ordered them to bring gifts to him in token of 
their reverence and sdbmission, He declared that 
in the latter days a pure virgin should conceive, 
and that as soon as the child was born a star would 
appear, blazing even at noonday, with undiminish- 
ed lustre, “ You, my sons,” exclamined the vener- 
able seer, “will perceive ite rising before an 
other nation. As soon, therefore, as you shall 
see the star, follow it withersover it shalf lead you, 


| and adore the mysterious child—offering feet gifts 


to him with the profoundest humility. is the 
Almighty Word, which created the Heavens.” 
* It came to pass,” continue the Nestorians, “as 
Zoroaster predicted.” The Magi, (wise men) of 
Persia, were the first to discover the promised star ; 
and in obedience to their prophet they hastened to 
pay their devotions to the new born King. They 
took with them gold as a suitable present if he 
were an earthly king; but as they had been ap- 
prised as a celestial character, they also brought 
frankincense and myrrh; which they were ac- 
customed to burn asa perfume in their religious 
adoration. On their return to the native abode of 
their prophet at Oormiah, they brought with them 
some of the swaddling clothes of the incarnate 
Divinity, which were certainly used as a sacred 
relic in consecrating the first Christian Church of 
this land, which they named in honour of the bless- 
ed mother, Mary, (Nena Mariam,) were now re- 
pose the ashes of our much loved Judith; whose 
exemplary life and triumphant death may yet be 
blessed in rekindling a sacred light in the sanc- 
tuary of the Living God. Onone side have been 
deposited the remains of the youngest son of the 
Rev. Justin Perkins—on the other we have now in- 
terred our lovely Mary. Over the grave is a solid 
oblong block of white marble, with the following 
simple inscription in English and Syriac: 
MRS. JUDITH 8. GRANT 
DIED JaNvaRyY 14,°1839, 
FE 25. 
“She hath done 


What she could.”"—Mark xiv. 8. 


From the Philadelpbia Saturday Courier. 
ISRAEL. 


O people beloved, 

Wide scattered of old, 
Come back to the vineyard, 
Come back to the fold. 
Build up the waste places 
The altars of prayer, 

In the land of thy fathers, 
For thy Bethel is there. 


From the south, oh ye chosen, 
From the east and the west, 
From the north lands and frozen, 
Let Israel make haste ; 

For the set time to favour 
His Zion is nigh, 

When her God that redeemeth, 
Shall place her on high. 


On the tall ships of Tarshish, 

Now spreading their sail, 
Come hasten in triumph, 

On the wings of the gale. 
Make ready the rider, 

Prepare the swift steed, 
Since the Lion of Judah 

Is the ShiJoh indeed ; 
The Infant of Bethlehem, 

The babe of the stall, 
Jehovah and Jesus, 

God blessed o’er all. 


Then hasten, oh hasten, 
Why tarry so long? 

Ye daughters of Judah, 
RKedemption’s the song! 

Take the harp from the willow, 
‘lhe lute from the streams, 

And sing hallelujah 
‘To him that redeems. 

The Shepherd of Israel 
Alone can restore 

The captives of David, 
To languish no more. 


Are the waters of Jordan, 
Which placidly flow, 

And the hills round Jerusalem, 
W hose pathways ye know, 

The mountains of Lebanon, 
And Olivet’s shade, 

And the tomb where the Lord 
Of thy Glory was laid, 

And Gethsemane’s garden, 
Though shadow’d in gloom, 

_ Not enough to entice thee 

Once more to thy home ? 


Return, ay, return, 

For the promise is ncar, 
When the days of thy triumph 

In light shall appear. 
Buiid up the lost city, 

Her grandeur restore, 
And enter belteving, 

Now scattered no more. 
Ay, haste that the fulness 

Of the Gentiles may come; 
The earth be the Lord’s, 

And thy temples his home. 

. J. M. L. 


— 


GLORLOUS MISSIONARY RESULTS! 


O, there is a day, call it the millennium, or by 
any other name, there isa period yet destined to 
bless the earth, when it shall no more be necessary 
to witness for God, for all shall know him; the 
knowledge of his glory shall fill the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. Happy state of Christian 
triumph! a day without a cloud, the reproach of 
indolence wiped away from the Church, and of ig- 
norance froin the world. ‘Truth shall have com- 
pleted the conquest of error, Christ shall have 
given law to the world, and, impressing his image 
on every heart, shall receive the homage of a ren- 
ovated race. Brethren, these are visions, but they 
are the visions of God, and Jet nothing rob us of 
the inspiration to be derived from gazing at them. 
They are visions, but visions painted by the hand 


"Tis not our home. But oh what attractions has 
heaven, when the dearest objects of earth are added 
to the effulgent glories of the Saviour's presence, 


to raise our affections ov high; and how interest- 


ing is the spot of earth where repose those loved _ 
ones with whom we shared that ardent affection | 
which will receive its full perfection in | 

ut 
around the grave of our Judith are strewed charms 


cause to which: she devoted her life in thie far dis- 
missionary who has rested from her labours in Per- 


The lamented Henry. Martyn, whose memory 
sheds a sacred halo over this land, ended his weary | 


Mrs. Grant is a monument of what American 
Christians have attempted for Persia, and a pledge 
that the cause of Zion in thatland wi!l never be 
forgotten in their prayers. The interesting cha-_ 
racter of the Nestorian Christians, and the conse- 
quent promise of the field in which she laboured— 


welfare, and the cordial affection with which -her 


especially by those who receiygd instruction from 
her lips or relief from her ds in the hour of 
suffering, are circumstances upon which I need 
not dwell. The place of her sepulture is within 
hristian.Church, 
where for many centuries the lamp of truth, if not 
of vital piety, has been kept burning, though with 
a dim and flickering light. It is the church of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus; and you may be inte- 
rested to learn the tradition of the Nestorians re- 
garding its history. They are confident of the 
truth of the general belief that Oormiah was the 
residence of the renowned Zoroaster, the reformer 
of that primitive system of idolatry which found a 
in the sun, moon, and stare, and the urextin- 
guished fires on their holy altars. Zoroaster, sa 
the Nestorians, was a disciple of Jeremiah, and 
having learned from him the promised advent of 
the Messiah, he taught it to his fo:lowers, assuring 
them that directed by his star they would be om 
to him reverence. 
Aatheie tradition is remarkably corroborated by 


of God, dear in every age to the Church of God, 
gazed on in death by the Son of God. Yes, then 
they were brought and set before him, and such 
was the joy with which they filled him, that he 
endured the cross, despising the shame. Then, on 
the lofty and moral elevation of the cross, all the 
ages of time, and all the triumphs of his Church, 
passed in review befure him. He saw our mis- 
sionaries go forth in his name to distant climes; 
again he looked, and saw them surrounded by ten 
thousand converts to his grace. He saw the vail 
fall from the heart of the Jew; and heard their 
bitter mourning as they stood looking at him whom 
they had pierced. He saw Ethiopia stretching out 
her hands unto God. He heard his name shouted 
from land to land, as the watchword of salvation, 
and marked how its every echo shook and brough 

down the pillars of the empire of sin. He saw the‘ 
race of Ishmael, that now traverses the desert 
tracts of Arabia, the castes of India, with their 
numbers infinite, the national Chinese, the Tartar 
hordes, the unknown and snow-concealed inhabi- 
tants of the north, the tribes of Europe, and all 
the islands of the sea; he saw them flocking into 
his kingdom, his grace the theme of every tongue, 
his glory the object of every eye. He saw the 
travail of his soul, and was satisfied ; his soul was 
satisfied! Gloriousintimation! Even in the hour 
of its travail it was satistied. What an unlimited 
vision of human happiness must it have been! 
Happiness not bounded by time, but filling the ex- 
panse of eternity! His prophetic eye caught, even 
then, a view of the infinite resultin heaven! His 
ear caught the far, far-distant shout of his redeem- 
ed and glorified Church, singing, “* Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain!” Brethren, if we would do 
justice to our office as witnesses for God, if we 
would catch the true inspiration of our work, we, 
too, must often cross, as he did, the threshold of 
eternity, transport ourselves ten thousand ages 
hence, into the blessedness of heaven, and behold 
he fruits of our instrumentality there, still adding 
new joy to angels, new crowns to Jesus, new tides 
of glory around the throne of God. Realizing that 
scene, we should gird up our Joins afresh, as if a 
new command had come down from heaven, call- 
ing us by name to be witnesses for God... 

7 (Rev. John Harris. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION—GREAT DISCO- 


tes ing ition, at Sydney, 
New South Wales, March 12, 1840, aneaagelle 
the discovery of # vast continent in the antarctic 
regions. It would seem that the discovery of the 
continent was made on the 19th of January, 1840, 
by both the French and American squadrons. 

The part of the ocean included between the de- 
grees of 97 and 154 degrees east, and south of 64, 
was not traversed by Cook, nor any other of the 
great navigators that we remember ; though west 
of 60 degrees cast longitude, he went to nearly 70 
degrees of south latitude. But the discoveries now 
mentioned seem to be all east of this. Captain Bis- 
coe, at about 45 degrees east longitude, took a 
north-eastern course from nearly 70 degrees south 
latitude. 
In 1823, Capt. Waddel was considerably south 
of 70 degrees, as indeed Capt. Cook was in 1774, 
but no report is made of any thing but islands of 
ice. Wedo not now recollett the cause, if there 
was any, why the southern navigators all avoided 
(as they seem to have done,) the part of the great 
Southern Ocean lying in the latitude and longi- 
tude recently visited by the American and French 
equadrons.—U. S. Gaz. 

From the Sydney Herald, March 13th, 1840, : 

DISCOVERY OF THE ANTARTIC CONTINENT. 


Amongst the arrivals to be found in our shipping 
list of this day, is that of the United S:ates ship 
Vincennes, under the command of Chas. Wilkes, 
Esq. The V. has been absent from this port 80 
days, most of which time has been spent in south- 
ern exploration, and we are happy to have it in 
our power to announce, on the highest authority, 
that the researches of the exploring squadron after 
a southern continent have been completely suc- 
cessful. ‘The land was first seen on the morning 
of the 19th of January, in latitude 64° 20. south 
longitude 154° 18. east. The Peacock, (which 
ship arrived in our harbour on the 22d ultimo, much 
disabled from her contact with the ice.) we learn 
obtained soundings in a high southern Jatitude, 
and established beyond doubt the existence of land 
in that direction. But the V., more fortunate in 
escaping injury, completed the discovery, and ran 
down the coast from the 154° 18. to 97° 45. east 
longitude, about seventeen hundred miles, within 
a short distance of the land, often so near as to 
get soundings with a few fathoms of line, during 
which time she was constantly surrounded by ice 
islands and bergs, and experienced many heavy 
gales of wind, exposing her constantly to ship- 
wreck. We also understand she has brought sev- 
eral specimens of rock and earth, procured from 
the land, some of them weighing upwards of a 
hundred pounds. It is questionable whether this 
discovery can be of any essential benefit to com- 
merce, but it cannot be otherwise than highly gra- 
tifying to Captain Wilkes,and the officers engaged 
with him in this most interesting expedition, to 
have brought to a successful termination the high 
trust committed to them by their country ; and it 
is hoped that so noble a commencement in the 
cause of science and discovery, will induce the 
government of the United States to follow up by 
other expeditions that which is now on the point 
of terminating. 

We understand that the Vincennes will sail on 
the 16th inst. for New Zealand, where the Por- 
poise and Flying Fish will rejoin her, should they 
have been equally fortunate with their two con- 
sorts in escaping from the ice. The Peacock will 
follow as soon as her repairs are completed; 


objects of the expedition. We will only add, that 
we wish them God speed. | 

It appears from the same paper, that the two 
French corvettes, the Astrolabe and Zelee, under 
the command of Commodore D’Urville, has been 
crowned with the same success as that of the Uni- 
ted Stated squadron: on the 19th of January they 
succeeded in landing with two boats, and obtained 
many specimens of rock, &c. latitude 66° 00 5S. 
longitude 130° East. The Astrolabe and Zelee 
had arrived at Hobart town. 


THE DYING SAILOR, 


In one of my visits I found a sailor, who was 
gradually wasting with consumption, induced prob- 
ably by his previous vicious habits. I have heard 
of ** the ruling passion strong in death.” Here I 
saw itexemplified. Though very ill, and apparent. 
ly near his end, his bottle stood constantly by his 
side; and when I first saw him he was stupified 
from the influence of strong drink. He had fol- 
lowed the seas for twenty years, and during the 
most of that time had been an intemperate and 
dissipated man. What could be said to a man of 
such a character, and in such circumstances, with 
any hope of good? And yet who could forbear 
speaking when contemplating the dreadful prospect 
just opening before him? Ina few days I visited 
him again, and found himsober. I ascertained that 
the next day after my first visit he rejected his 
drink, and had since taken nothing that could in- 
toxicate. Thus he was providentially prepared to 
hear the truth. I found him ignorant of the Gos- 
pel, and unable to read. [le appeared in some de- 
gree sensible of hig situation, and listened with in- 
terest to the plan of salvation through a crucified 
Saviour. I kneeled and commended him to that 
God who has the hearts of al] in his hands, and who 
sent his Son to seek and to save the lost. His wife, 
a thoughtless woman, and another sailor, were sit- 
ting at the fire. At first, they kept their seats, but 
at length both were upon their knees. When I 
arose from prayer, the wife was in tears. She ac- 
knowledged and appeared to feel the importance of 
seeking the salvation of her soul. I continued my 
visits to the sick man for several weeks, Light 
gradually broke in upon his dark mind. He saw 
and felt his need of a Saviour, and it is believed, in 
faith and deep repentance com:nitted his soul to the 
hands of the Lord Jesus, to be cleansed and saved 
by his atoning blood: His end was calm and 
peaceful. 

* In this account I state things as they appeared ; 
and though in general we can have but little con- 
fidence in death-bed repentance, the change in this 
case was so great, and the time afforded to test it 
so long, I have but little doubt of its genuineness, 
and that the once drunken sailor is now a justified 
spirit before the throne. If so, he will forever 
praise his gracious Deliverer, for that system of be- 
nevolent effort by which he was sought out in his 
obscurity, and followed up with persevering labour, 
till he yielded to the terms of mercy.— Tract Visi- 
ter. 


“I WILL LOOK FOR HIM.” 


This is peculiar language. It is the language 
of none in heaven. There, all have found him, and 
are for ever with the Lord. It is the language of 
none in hell, There they are only concerned to 
escape from his hand ani to elude his eye. It is 
not the language of any inthe world. There they 
are active and eager enough, but they rise up early 
and sit up late, and eat the bread of sorrow to gain 
some temporal advantage, honour or pleasure; but 
none saith, “ Where is God my maker, who giveth 
songs in the night.” It is not the language of all 
in thechurch. There are some happy souls who 
know the joyful sound, and walk in the light of 
God’s countenance; in his name they rejoice all 
the day, and in his righteousness they are exalted. 
But there are others, whose desire is to his name, 
and to the remembranee of him whuse wish is, “ O 
that I were as in months past, when the candle of 
the Lord shined upon my soul, and the Almighty 
was with me.” These, these are the persons say- 
ing, and they cannot do better than say, “I will 
look for him.” —Jay. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. Goodell, under date of February 8th, writes 
as follows :— 

“ There is at present some stir among the Jews 
of this capital. The chief rabbies had led them to 
expect that, according to their books, the Messiah 
must absolutely a r sometime during the present 
year. But several months of their year have al- 
ready gone, and still there are no signs of his com- 
ing. A learned rabbi, who assisted Mr. Schauffler 
in his translation of the Scriptures, occasionally | 
visits me, and almost the firs/—sometimes the very, 
first question [ always a-k him, as he enters the 
door is, ‘ Has he come —‘ Not yet,’ has always 
been his reply till his last visit a few days ago, 


whence they will all proceed in furtherance of the| 2 


when, Jaying his hand on his heart, he said in a low 
and solemn tone, * If you ask me, I sey he has come ; 
and if you will show me a safe place, I will bring 
you ten thousand Jews to-morrow who will make 
the same confession.’ I replied, * The apostles and 
prophets had no safe place shown them to confess 
truth in, but they made the confession in the very 
face of stripes, imprisonment and death. If you be- 
lieve the promise made to the fathers has been ful- 


filled, and the Messiah has come, then receive him | po} 


with all the honour of which he is worthy; submit 
to him, acknowledge him, follow him, and let the 
consequepces be what they may. Act like Abra- 
ham, like Moses, like the prophets, like all the holy 
and good of your nation, though, like some of them, 
you be sawn asunder, though you be slain with the 
sword,’ But alas! they know too little of Christ, 
and feel too little interest in the subject, to venture 
all consequences for his sake.”—Missionary He- 
rald for July. 


HOPE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


Which of us is ignorant of all the ordinary de- 
tails which occupy the last sad lingering hours of 
the dying, and attend the bed of death? . The fata 
moment at length arrives; and then one last look, 
and the eye is fixed in darkness; one last word, and 
the mouth is clused for ever; one last sigh, of which 
it were vain to impede the passage, and all is over. 
Then comes that icy coldness, gradually seizing up- 
on the limbs; that silent, stiff, and motionless insen- 
sibility, which bears not, whatever may be said, the 
most faint resemblance to the sleep of life; then 
the coffin and the shroud, the opened grave, and 
the earth again filled in as if there were nought 
below ; all agitating occurrences, which cannot fail 
to impress, toawe, to terrify, even the most thonght- 
less, and make him shudder at the idea, which 
arises, though but fora moment, tothe mind—there 
I shall one day lie! Yet are all these but deceit- 
ful appearances. They are but the outward signs 
and visible consequences of death, which is in its 
real and actual import, quite another thing. Death 
is but a simple and tranquil change of existence, a 
separation which must take place ; and though sad 
and heavy be the fall of dust to dust, light and joy- 
ful is the flight of the spirit to God that gave it. 
The last moment of this transitory life ushers in the 
first of the life eternal.—Coqurel. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Boston.—-The population of the city of Boston, accord- 
ing to the census just tuken, is 84,401. Each of the 
twelve wards into which the city is divided contains 
very nearly the averaged proportion of 7000 souls. 
The Courier remarks that the population was 61,392 
in 1830, and 78,603 in 1835. From this it appears 
that the increase from 1830 to 1835 was 17,211, or 28 
per cent, equal to an average annual increase of 3442 
or 56 per cent. 1 in 17; and from 1835 to 1840 the in- 
crease was 5798, or 7.3 per cent. equal to an average 
annual increase of 1159, or 1.4 per cent. 1 in 68. The 
whole increase from 1830 to 1840, is-23,009 being an 
increase on the population of 1830 of 37.47 per cent, 
or an annual increase 3.7 per cent. This shows that 
the annual growth of the city was four times greater 
during the 5 years—1830 to 1835, than it was in the 
5 years—1835 to 1840. 


or Virointa.—The Richmond Whig of Satur- 
day says :—The stockholders of this institution closed 
their session Thursday night. We understand they 
passed a resolution requesting all the officers, except 
the President and Directors, to resign, and then for 
the Directors to re-elect such as they may choose. 
This resolution was adopted by a majority of about 

300. 


Atbany.—* Fifty-seven year ago,” said the vencra- 
ble Governor Morgan Lewis, sitting a few days since 
in our counting room, “ I sold this lot (the Exchange) 
to James Bloodgood for 3001. We were just out of the 
revolution, and I was glad to get so much for the pro- 
perty.” The lot cost the Exchange Company four 
years ago, $139,600. Such is the progress of things 
since our fathers were “ just out of the revolution.” — 
Albany Argus. 


Tue Doc.—In the neighbourhood of Sparta, a few. 


days ago, a little boy, named Burel, aged about four 
years strayed from his home and became lost in the 
woods, about a mile and a half froin his parents’ house. 
The parents became alarmeJ at the absence of the 
child and commenced a scarch, when the family dog 
was discovered by a black man issuing from the 
woods, ‘The dog ran to the black man, rubbed himself 
against him, and used many artifices to attract his 
attention, in which he so far succecded as to induce 
the black man to follow him a mile into the woods, 
where he found the boy and restored him to his pa- 
rents.—Sussezx (N. J.) Register. 


Foreign Sucars.—According to the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the imports of Sugar into 
the United States during the year ending 30th Sep. 
tember, 1839, amounted to 182,580,327 pounds.— 
There were also imported of white and clayed sugars. 
&c. 12,630,946 pounds, making a grand total of 195,- 
231,273 pounds. O/ this quantity there were import. 
ed into Bostun, 36,669,207 lbs; into New York, 75,- 
212,736 Ibs; and into Philadelphia, 20,205,537 lbs; 
into Baltimore, 17,318,150 lbs; into New Orleans, 
5,588,747 Ibs; into Charleston, 5,269,182 Ibs; into 
Norfolk 4,272,134 Ibs ; into Salem, 2,701,218 lbs ; and 
the balance into the smaller ports. 7 

Surer.—In fourteen States there are 12,897,637 
sheep. Of this number New York has 4,299,879. ‘The 
town of Washington, Dutchess county, has 34,367; 
Avon, Livingston county, 33,383; Hoosick, Rensse- 
laer county, 37,807. The wool growed in the fourteen 
States this year, will amount to 42,000,000 Ibs., valued 
at 21,168,000 dollars. 


Reovuction or Totrs.—The Legislature of New 
York has, with a view of encouraging the transporta- 
tion of Pennsylvania coal on the New York canals, 
reduced the toll on that article from nine mills to four 
mills a ton per mile. 


Cruize Rounp tre narrative of the re- 
cent cruize of the United States Frigate Columbia and 
the Corvette John Adams, round the world, will soon 
be published by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Episco. 
pal church, who accompanicd the squadron as chap- 
lain. These vessels arrived at Boston on the 15th ult, 
after a cruise of rather more than two years, and du- 
ring that time they visited Arabia, India, Ceylon, Su- 
matra, China, the -North and South Pacific Islands, 
and South America on the east and west. 


Gotpv.—The product of the southern gold mincs for 
1839, was about 400,000 dollars, and the whole amount 
produced since their discovery is about 10,000,000 
dullars. 


ProritasLe Stocx.—The Atlantic Insurance and 
Marine Company of New York, has declured a half 
yearly dividend of fifteen per cent., as we learn from 
the Express. The history of this Company is most 
extraordinary. It has now been in existence ten years, 
and since that period, has divided two hundred forty- 
nine und a half per cent., and has a surplus now on 
hand of over one hundred and fifty per cent., which if 
divided, would give the stockholders their capital back, 
and three hundred per cent.; and if the intereston. the 
dividends were added, the sum would be much larger. 


DistincuisuED Emicrants.—The Buffalo Tattler 
mentions the departure from that place, for Wiscon- 
sin, of three distinguished Hungarians of noble birth, 
who have gone to Wisconsin to purchase a large tract 
of land, under the following circumstances, as related 
by the Tattler: A number of the nobility attempted 
to pass a certain law, and determined, if they could 
not, to abandon their country and hereditary domains, 
and emigrate, in a body, to the new world. ‘The at. 
tempt failed, and twenty of the most distinguished 
and liberal of the nobles of Hungary are about to em- 
igrate, with their families to Wisconsin. They sent 
one of their number, a Count of the Empire, late a 
military officer, and Governor of a Province, accom- 
panied by two confidential friends, to select the local. 
ity, and make the purchase. “On his way,” continues 
the Tattler, “he stayed several days at the United 
States Hotel, in this city, and will probably return 
early in the fall, and depart for Europe, when the 
whole number of emigrants will embark, so as to be 
here about the opening of navigation. This is an im- 
portant movement, and an example that will undoubt. 
edly be fellowed by others of the educated and higher 
classcs. The estates that they have are of immense 
value, but, we understand, are not liable to confisca- 
tion, and can be claimed by the heirs of the present 
owners, if they choose to go back to Hungary.” 


Broapway Tanernacte, New Yorx.—This edifice 
was sold by auction last week, under foreclosure, for 
$27,500, subject to a mortgage of $5500. It is stated 
in the Journal of Commerce, that the building stands 
upon leased ground, so that little else than the build- 
ing is included in the sale. 


New Orveans.—Dr. McFarlane, editor of the New 
Orleans Native American, a physician of reputation, 
gives it as his opinion, from certain indications, that 
the coming season in New Orleans will be unhealthy, 
and advises that strangers should make an early re- 
treat before the breaking out of the fever. 


A Rica Mousz Nest.—The Raleigh (N. C.) Regis- 
ter of July 3d states that three years ago, Mr. John G. 
Marshall, then doing an active business in that city, 
hed hie money drawer repeatedly robbed ; and though 
every expedient was resorted to, to detect the rogue, 
the effort was fruitless. He, naturally enough, had 
hard thoughts of his Clerks, his servants, and even 
some of those who visited his house. Finding that 
the money continued to disappear, notwithstandin 
his vigilance, he changed his place of deposit, and the 

bery ceased. Last week, some nters were en- 
gaged in re-fitting thie Store, for r tenant, and 
suddenly came across a Mouse's nest lined with Bank. 
notes. Twenty-five dollars were secured wholly un- 
injured, whilst several fragments remained, so mutila- 
ted, as to answer no other pur than to convince 
Mr. Marshall, that all his suspicions were 
groundless. 


or Accipents.—The New York papers 
abound with notices of accidents on the 4th, many of 
them of a very serious nature. Arms and legs torn off 
by cannon—eyes burnt out with fire works—the dress- 
es of females burnt by fiery serpents, and their persons 
much injured—several men wounded by the same kind 
of missiles-.three boys injured by the explosion of pistols 
—a man and a child run over by a railroad ear—an 
officer thrown from his horse, while on military duty, 
leg broken. At four o'clock there was a fire, attended 
with the most fatal consequences, the following ac- 
count of which we take from the Couricr. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, one 
of those abominable nuisances among fireworks, term- 
ed a serpent, was let off by a boy in front of the store 
of Mr. Hyacinth Yvelin, 231 Fulton street, between 
Washington and Greenwich streets. It unfortunately 
found its way into Mr. Yvelin’s store, which was filled 
with fire works manufactured by Mr. Edge, for whom 
Mr. Yvelin was an agent. The fire from the serpent 
immediately communicated to these fireworks, and a 
terrible explosion took place, the rockets and others 
missiles forcing their way through the ceiling into the 
second story. 

This is divided into three rooms, one of which was 
Mrs. Yvelin’s bedroom, and in that she was. Two boys, 
one ason of Mr. Yveclin, named Frank, and another 
child of the same age, were in the store at the time, 
aud ran up stairs to tcll Mrs. Yvelin the store was on 
fire, and here they were when the flames had got to 
such a height that their return was impossible. Mr. 
Yvelin was outside of the store when the explosion 
happened, and finding it impossible to ascend the stairs, 
hurried into the adjoining house, occupied by Mr. 
Ostrander, a provision dealer, from which there was a 
window which had been closed up by boards, com- 
municating with the second story of Mr. Y velin’s house. 
This Mr. Yvelin forced open, and found in the room 
adjoining it the two boys; one he rescued but not his 
son. He attempted to save the other, but the flames 
at that instant burst through the room, and in snatch- 
ing at his son, who exclamed “Oh father!” he only 
caught his cap, and was himself compelled to retreat 
from the dense volume of smoke that rolled upon him. 
On coming down he fainted, and on recovering exclaim. 
ed, “O God! my wife and child.” Since then he has 
been quite delirious.” Mrs. Yvelin, who was in the 
last stage of pregnancy, it appears had thrown herself 
upon her bed, in which her remains were found lying 
scorched almost to a cinder. ‘The floor had partly giv- 
en way, and the little boy, her son, was found below— 
he must have fallen through. Her remains and those. 
of her son, inclosed in one coffin, were on Sunday com- 
mitted to the grave. 

The building is entirely destroyed except the walls. 
It contained, beside Mr. Yvelin’s stock of groceries, 
$1100 in cash, $800 of which, in specie, has been found, 
and it is thought the whole will be. He was insured 
for $5000. 


Froripa.—The St. Augustine News of the 26th ult. 
says that an Indian squaw and two warriors had gone 
into the camp at Wahoo Swamp, and promised to bring 
in thirty warriors and their families in a few days. 
A squaw and a negro who can read and write were 
lately taken near the fort at Black Creek. The latter 
says that the Indians are regularly furnished with am. 
munition and the St. Augustine newspapers. The 
scouting parties had been broken up in consequence of 
sickness; 120 soldicrs were sick at Fort King. The 
depot at Garey’s Ferry is to be removed to Pilatka. 


Tur Crors.—We had cut out for insertion notices 
of the state of the crops in various sections of the 
country, but we have concluded to embrace the whole 
in a short compass, as there is a sameness in them 
which obviates the necessity of detail. As before ob- 
served, the hessian fly has pretty generally appeared, 
and in some cases made sad havoc, yet we feel fully 
justified in expressing the opinion, founded on an ex- 
amination of the accounts from many parts of the 
country, that there will be fully, if not more than an 
average crop of wheat; the injury in some places 
being more than made good by the abundance in 
others. There is expected in this city this day (Ist 
July) a crop from North Carolina. The oats, corn, 
und grass, are uncommonly fine, and are expected to 
yield most luxuriantly; the carly part of the season 
was unfavourable to the corn, and the stalks wore a 
blighted appearance, but it has subsequently recover- 
ed, and looks well. The injury to the rye from the 
rust has been pretty general, and there will, no doubt, 
be a partial failure of the crop; in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, alone do we note an exception to this 
remark. Garden stuffs generally are very abundant. 
On the whole, the husbandman has abundant cause of 
gratitude to Him who is “ the giver of every good and 
perfect gift,” for the abundance with which his labours 
have been crowned.— Amer. Farmer. 


Texas Post Orrice Recutations.—For the infor. 
mation of those who have friends in Texas we publish 
the following notice which has been issued by J. R. 
Jones Esq., the Post Master General of Texas: From 
the many letters which there is do doubt are daily 
written in the United States and Texas, and in vain 
anxiously looked for in the post offices of each, it has 
been deemed proper to give public notice, that by the 
post office law of ‘Texas, as well as that of the United 
States, the postage is required to be paid on all letters 
intended to be conveyed by mail through the territory 
ofone republic to that ofthe other. Ifthe requisitions 
of the law are complied with, many letters will be re- 
ceived by the persons to whom they are addressed, 
which are otherwise forwarded to the General Post 
Office as dead Ictters. 

Important ArraNncement.—A contract has 
been made by the Post Master General, for a steam- 
boat and rail-road mail from New York to Boston, via 
New London, Norwich, and Worcester, with a car on 
the Norwich and Worcester rail-road arranged as a 
travelling post office for a clerk of the department, for 
receiving and assorting mails. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival at New York of the packet ship Shef- 
field, London dates to the 4th, and Liverpool to the Sth 
of May have been received, being only one day later 
than the dates by the Great Western. 

The papers are chicfly filled with the discussions on 
the subject of the Civil List. 

The ‘Times is severe on Lord Palmerston, for defer- 
ring the address of the Poles of Cracrow, who call on 
the British Parliament to protect them in their liberties, 
as guaranteed by the Congress of Vienna. a 

The grand jury at the Salford sessions brought in 
bills of indictment against three booksellers of Man- 
chester, for sclling a blasphemous publication “ in the 
form of a book and printed work, entitled, the Poetical 
Works of Percy Pysche Shelley, a certain scandalous, 
impious infidel, and blasphemous libel of and concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 

There wasa savage riot at Limerick, in Ireland, on 
the ist of June. ‘I'he people came down in immense 
numbers, carrying poles with loaves stuck on them, 
and shouting “down with the forestallers.” They 
seized a nuinber of carts and wagons, despoiled them 
of the vegetables and other provisions which they con- 
tained, and then bundled 16 of them intotheriver. A 
regiment of infantry could make no head against the 
rioters, and they were not dispersed until the artillery 
was brought to bear upon them. 

The report of the death of the King of Prussia is 
stated by the London Times of June 4th to have been 
premature. 

The Thomas Coutts, which sailed from China on the 
4th of February, had reached the Cape of Good Hope, 
on her way to London. She brings intelligence that 
the Chinese were determined to resist all attempts at 
accommodation, except on their own terms. They had 
purchased some ships, with the intention of arming 
them, and manning them for the approaching war with 
Great Britain. 

Guiana papers to the 2d of May have been received 
in Liverpool, furnishing interesting details of the pros- 
perity of the British Guiana labourers. It appears that 
the labourers of the plantations Annandale and Lusig- 
nan, had jointly purchased a plantation on the east 
coast of the Demarara river for 50,000 dollars, to be 
paid for in silver in the course of a fortnight. This 
fact speaks in favour of immigration with resistless elo- 

uence. 
. New successes were continually announced as hav- 
ing attended the movements of the Queen’s troops in 
Spain and the war was evidently drawing toa close. 
It is stated that new complications have sprung up 


in the sulphur question, and that the British govern- 


- 


Naples, A french squadron of the same force was also 
Admiral Bandi yres, 
mi in was to proceed to Buenos A 
clothed with military and diplomatic powers to termi- 
nate the differences with the Argentine Republic. 
The last advices from Trebizund announce new suc- 
cesses of the Circassians over their Russian invaders. 
Nine forts had fallen into their power, and the two re- 


&| maining would have experienced the same fate, but 


for the timely arrival of two Russian ships of the line. 
The Circassians gave the Russians no quarter, and in 
the ae St. Nichols alone 1000 men were put to the 
sword. 
By advices from Constantinople to Ma it a 
pears that the Seraskier, Halil Pasha, 
to the Sultan, had been dismissed for some offence 
against morality, tending to bring the government into 
contempt. 
The Naples Queation.—M. Thiers, prime minister 
of France, said in the Chambers, in reply toan inquiry 
made, that he considered this the most serious subject 
now pending—that France had offered her mediation 
and would protect her interests. He also said the 
French vessels of war had been ordered to repair to 
Naples. M. Thiers said the French government con- 
sidered the sulphur monopoly unjust and had demand- 
ed its abolition. In relation to improper treatment of 
Frenchmen in Switzerland, that would be attended to 
us soon as present treaties expired. In regard to 
Passages (Spain) M. Thiers said it was shortly to be 
evacuated. As to the insult at Mauritius to the French 
flag by a madman, the English government had ex- 
hibited the most cunciliatory tone on the occasion. 
To the persecutions of the Jews at Damascus, M. 
Thiers said the French Consul there was at the time 
a perfect stranger. 

aris was on Tuesday visited by a tremendous thun- 
ss which still continued at the departure of the 
mail. 

The administration of the Pompes funebres is now 
preparing the coffin which is to receive at St. Helena 
the mortal remains of Napoleon. It is to be of solid 
ebony, in the shape of the ancient sarcophagi, and 
large enough to enclose the coffin in which the Em. 
peror lies at St. Helena, so that his ashes may not be 
disturbed. The funeral pall is in velvet, strewed with 
gold bees, and bordered with a broad band of ermine ; 
at each corner is to be placed an eagle, embroidered 
in gold. and surmounted with the imperial crown. 

he FrencheGovernment, anxious to dispel the un- 
easiness excited by the publication of various letters 
from Algiers, describing Marshal Vallee’s operations as 
a failure, has the following explanation in its official 
organ, the Moniteur, of Tuesday : 

“Some journals, in publishing correspondence, evi- 
dently tinged with exaggeration, announced that our 
army in Africa had experienced a serious check in re- 
passing the defile of Teniah. This is altogether incor- 
rect. The Government is about to receive the report 
of Marshal Vallee as to the operation of the campaign, 
forwarded by a special courier from Toulon; but the 
Government has already sufficient documents to affirm 
that all the reports which have been spread are com- 
pletely false, and that the army has been constantly 
victorious, particularly in the engagement represented 
asacheck. It is true that this action was most des- 
perate; but the army displayed therein heroic courage, 
and gained a complete victory.” 


FROM JAMAICA. 


By the Mary Ellen, which arrived last evening, we 
have received Jamaica papers of the 9th of June, three 
days later than the intelligence brought us by the way of 
New Orleans. The papers as usual complain of a defi- 


Falmouth, the trial of Ward, arraigned for harbouring 

the negroes who resisted the civil authorities on the 26th 

of May last, was continued, but had not yet been brought 

toanend. Great excitement has attended the whole 

course of the proceedings, and it is supposed if Ward is 

condemned that it will be the occasion of stil] more vio- 

lent outbreaks among the black population. Ward is de- 
scribed as a Baptist clergyman, of intrepid character, 

who has fastened the attachment of a large number of 
the apprentices.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


FROM TEXAS. 


The Austin Gazette of the 10th had been received at 
Galveston. Another express from San Antonio had 
reached Austin, bringing a confirmation of previous 
accounts, that Arista was advancing towards Texas, at 
the head of the Mexican army. The last account re- 
present his force as being much less numerous than 
the first—say for the last, one thousand men. The 
best opinions on the subject are, that Arista only in- 
tends to attack and cut up the Federalists who are 
forming within the Texian border, before they shall be- 
come completely organized. The spies sent out to 
reconnoitre the Indians reported to be embodied on the 
Upper Brassos, had not returned, and nothing further 
had been heard from them. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, Mr. Wittarp M. Rice, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, to Miss Evizaseta McDowett, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. John McDowell, of Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


I acknowledge the receipt of thirty-four dollars and 
a halt, for the Alumni Fund of the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from members of the church of Penning- 
ton, N. J., by the hands of the Rev. Mr. Hale, their 
pastor; being the first reply to the Circular Letter. 
The Rev. Mr. Masgrave, it should be observed, had 
paid a hundred and two dollars before the Circular was 
issued. James W. ALEXANDER, 

Treasurer of the Alumni. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in June, 1840. 


Philadelphia, donation from Mr. Patterson, $1 00 

Hollidaysburg, Mrs. Hamilton, = - ° 2 00 
Cumberland, Md. Mrs. Louisa C. Swan $10; 
Miss Mary McLean $2; per Rev. S. H. 

McDonald, - - - - 12 00 
Towanda, Pa. for Missions among our West- 
ern Indians, W. B. Storm $10; E. Tom 

kins $5; Collection $14.50, - e 29 50 
Greenwich ch. West Jersey Presbytery, per 

Rev. Mr. Lawrence, - : - 20 00 
Chambersburg, Pa. Sabbath school, per Phi- 

lip Winter, Superintendent, - - 130 
Sugur Creek, Ill., donation from Rev. James 

A. Ramsey, - : : - 1025 
Baltimore, Ist church, - ° $942 02 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, - 300 00 
Of this $50 previously acknowledged, per 

Rev. John C. Backus, . - 1242 02 

$1329 77 

Sotomon ALLEN, Agent. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Moneys received during the month of June, 1840. 


From Ladies of West Galloway, by Rev. J. 


Donald, . ° - $11 25 
Ist Pres. ch. Richmond, Va. in part, by Rev. 

S. White, - 70 00 
Church of Abington, Pa. by Rev. R. Steel, 55 00 
Mrs. Hamilton, Hollidaysburg, Pa. - 2 00 
Ladies’ Education Soc, Fayetteville, N. C., a 

balance, by Rev. H. McNeil, - - 9 60 
Alexander Henry, Central ch. Philad. - 100 00 
Through Alexander Ingram, Jr., Treasurer, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - : - 100 00 
Mr. Edmund Lee, Savannah, Geo. - 83 33 
Mr. E. Clark, Rye, N. Y., by Rev. E. D. 

Bryan, - - - 25 00 
A Lady, 10th ch. Philad., by Rev. H. A. 

Boardman. - a - 10 00 
Mrs. Cornelius, Central ch. Philad. . 10 00 
Presb. of Albany, by Mr. Davis, Treas, - 18 54 
Sewing Society, Newbern, N.C., from Rev. 

D. Stratton, - : - - 25 00 
Rev. Dr. John McDowell, Central ch. . 10 00 
Mr. F. S. Sampson, Union Theol. Sem. Va. 5 00 
Gen. Robert Patterson, 10th Presb. church, 

Philad., - - 100 00 
Dr. Alex. W. Mitchell, do. do. - - 100 00 
Mrs. Geo. Ralston, do. du. ° - 200 00 

$934 72 


J. B. Treasurer. 


EW WORKS.—Just published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, and for sale at their Store, South-east cor- 
ner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
The Saints’ Encouragement to Diligence in Christ’s Service, 
by Rev. James Janeway, 18mo. Price 34 cents, 
The Return of Prayers ; by 
Price 25 cents, 


P BLICA TIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD,— 
‘The entire series of volumes of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, can be had at Philadelphia prices, of 
JOHN C. WH 
july 11—3¢ No. 141 Nassau street, New Y 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Essay on the Character and In- 

fluence ashi in the Revolution of the United 

States of America. By M. Guizot. Translated from the French, 

reatise on t ca ne 

fancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D. With notes and a supplemen- 

chapter, by John Bell, M. D. 
A Pastor’s Appeal to the Young. - Barnes. Just 


ment had resolved on sending six ships of the line to 


published RY PERKI 
july 134 Chesnut street, Philade) 


ciency of crops; with what truth it ishardtosay. At 
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THE DYING WIFE. 
sail 
Oh ! let ‘them call him quickly, 


For I feel that I must die, 


cloods are ficating ni 
shall note to-morrow— 
eed, may I come to thee? 
fer the oparrow, 
‘Be merciful to me. 


thou neer me, 


has loved thee dearly? 
throbs will be o’er. 


~~ Ie fearfol—* dust to dust,” 
‘But mercy’s voice hath spoken— 
I feel that I may trost. — 


Bot oh‘! "tis hard to leave thee, 
Who loved me tong and true, 

‘To see how parting griéves thee, 
And leave my children too! 


woold not break their slumber, 
_ Nor havé you cali them now, 
But kisses without number, 

Press on each little brow. 


And tell them that their mother 
Did pray that they might be, 
Btill kind unto each other, 
A ing dear to thee. 


Thou knowest our little Mary 
Is fragile as rhe’s fair ; 

Oh, shield her from each peril, 
And wave her from each suare. 


And little Charley, noble boy ' 
1 fear for him e’en more, 
The dangers and the sad alluy 

That life may have in store. 


Thou know'st my dear, I’ve taught them 
Each morn and eve to : 
To Him whose mercy bought théen— 
Oh! may He bless them now! 


My failing heart would rather 
Have put away this cup, 
Oh ! help me, heavenly Father, 
‘To give my treasures up: 


For thou hast many mansions 
Free trom sorrow and from care— 
My husband and my childreu 
We will meet together there. 


i | dear, my early lover 

bless thee o'er and o’er— 

Press my hand—’twill soon be over— 
Oh! i can speak no more. 


THE SINNER CALLED. 


Awake thou that sl and arise from the dead, 
and Christ give thee light. 


Wake, sinner, wake! 

- The stork hath known her stated time, 
The swallow watched the change of clime, 
The ant hath felt the morning ray, 

The bee begun the work of day. 
Wake, sinner, wake ! 


Wake, sinner, wake. 
‘The spring hath broke the wintry spell, 
The earth hath waked in hill dell, 
The eorn hath reared its verdant leaf, 
‘The blossom burst its tender sheath. 
Wake, sinner, wake! 


Wake, sinner, wake, 
The Gospet call hath gone abroad, 
“Fhe Christian wakes to seek his Lord, 
The Spirit lends his holy might, 
And Christ hath risen to give thee light. 
Wake, sinner, 


-THE SWALLOWS. 
- [An American poet, named Spracue, of whose 
history we know nothing, is the author of the fol- 
lowing beautiful poem, suggested by the incident 
of two swallows having entered a church during 
divine service. , It is a production of great feeling 
and happy thought —See Psalm Ixxxiv.3. The 
Arabian poet Nabegi has some magnificent verses 
on the same subject. —Churchman’s Magazine. 
| What seek ye frem the elds of heaven ? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
_ Ye have nosins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend ? 


Ye never knew 
’ The crimes for which we come to weep; 
Penance is not for you, 

Bicst wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ‘tis given 
‘o wake sweet nature’s untaught lays: 
Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 

In yon blue dome not rear’d with hands. 


Or if ye stay, | 

To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, _ 

And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd - 

On upward wings could I but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 

And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


*T were heaven indeed 

Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed, 

And nature’s own great God adore. 


CROMWELL’S MOTHER. 


We love to add to the instances in which the 
tness, but especially the goodness of men, can 
traced to the influence of a holy mother. The 
extract is from the London Review fur October, 
1839. 
«“ Oliver Cromwell had a good mother. She 
assisted her husband in his business; it ts related 
of her, that the accounts ‘were always given to the 
mistress. When left by the death of her husband 
with the care of a young and numerous family, she 
gave dowries with five deughters, sufficient to 
marry them into good families. Amidst the splen- 
dours of Whitehall, her solicitudes were constant 
over her beloved son in his dangerous eminence, 
and when dying, she begged that she might not 
be interred in a royal tomb, but carried to some 
simple grave in a covntry church yard. Mr. 
Foster gives us an account of her portrait at Hin- 
chinbrook.. She wears a simple though beautiful 


- cardinal or cloak of welvet, clasped by a small rich 


jewel, and in a white satin hood is modestly en- 

veloped, a fuce with light hair, large melancholy 

eyes, a mouth small and sweet, yet full and firm as 

the mouth of a heroine, and with a pervading ex- 
ion of quiet affectionateness. 

“Jn 1654 this excellent woman died at White- 
hall, in her 94th year, and a little before her death, 
she gave her son, then Lord Protector. her bles- 
sing in these noble.and touching words: “The 
Lord cause his face to sine upon you, and com- 
fort you in all your adversities, and enable you 
to do great things for the glory of your most bigh 
God, and to be a relief unto his people; my dear 
son, 1 LEAVE MY HEART WITH THEE; & 
night.’ "— Watchman of the South. 

DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE UNTO. 


_ The horse of a pious man living in Massachusetts, 
happening to stray into the road, a neighbour of the 
man who owned the horse put him into the pound. 
Meeting the owner soon after, he told him what 
he had dene: “and if I catch him in the road 


again,” eaid he, “ I'll do it again.” Neighbour,” 


the other, “not long since I looked out of 


my window in the night, and saw your cattle in 


my meadow, and | drove them out, and shut them 


i rd—and I'll do it again,” Struck with 
the: eagle? the man liberated the horse from the 
pound, »nd paid the charges himself. “ A soft an- : 
swer turneth away wrath.” 


= - 


1. Holy Bible. 5. Miasiona 
2. Christian Church. 
3. Written word of God. 


4, Preached word of God. 


It is not intended, by the above plate, to give a | 
comparative view of the magnitude end import- 
ance of the different benevolent institutions men- 
tioned; but, First, to show that the Church of 
God is produced and supported by the Biste.— 
Where there is no Bible, the Christian Church can 
neither have a living organization, or bestow her 
blessi Though Christianity has its origin in 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, yet this divine 
love, in its visible form and saving agency, comes 
to us in the Bible. We think therefore there is 
great fr pre in representing the Bible as the 
soil out of which the Church grows. It will grow 
in no other soil. Asan exotic, it has never flour- 
ished. ‘This fact is one of great practical import- 
ance to Christians. Would they have the Church, 
in her beauty and blessings, to grow up and flouz- 
ish in every purt of the vastly extended “ region 
and shadow of death,” they must spread all over it 
the word of God, which is the only element in 
which the Church can vegetate or grow. As well 
might the “ willows by the water courses” flourish 
in perennial freshness in the arid desert, or on the 
bleak and bare rock that caps the mountain top, 
as Christianity exist and prosper where the Bible 
is not. It never has flourished but in connexion 
with either the Jewish or Christian Scriptures, or 
both. And as in the natural world, just so far as 
summer extends her sun-shine and her showers, 
are the sterility and desolation of winter displaced 
by the opening blossoms and the ripening fruits of. 
the vegetable kingdom; so in the moral world, 

recisely as far and as fast asthe Scriptures have 
n disseminated, has religion prevailed, chang- 
ing the aspect of human society, and aageryne 
“the fruits of righteousness to the glory of G 
the Father.” 


A srconp design of the plute is to show the ne- 
cessity of living, vigorous piety in the Church, in 
order to the dissemination of Christianity abroad in 
the earth. The spread of religion at the present 
day, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, 
is promoted mainly by united, systematic contribu- 
tions and efforts, which are made to furnish, and 
send to the destitute, Bibles, and ministers, and 
tracts, and teachers. These combinations of means 
and efforts all receive their existence and support 
from the Church: and as the branches of a tree, 
in order to their growth and fruit-bearing, require 
healthiness and vitality in the bocy, so these asso- 
ciations, in order to their thrifty growth and vigor- 
ous action, demand sound and vital religion in the 
Church. The more spiritual and devotional the 
Church, the more prompt and powerful and perse- 
vering will be her benevolent action. ‘There isno 
moral power equal to that of the constraining love 
of Christ. Let the Church possess the mind, which 
was in Christ Jesus; let her members have the 
Spirit of Christ—and they will act like Christ. If 
they do not feel that in the order of God’s adminis- 
tration they are called upon to suffer the agonies 
of crucifixion, and give their “ broken body, and 
shed blood,” for the world’s salvation; they wll 
feel that they are called upon, neither to live to 
themselves, nor die to themselves, but whether 
they live or die, to be the Lord’s; and to conse- 
crate their sympathies, their influence, their efforts, 
their money, and their prayers, to the cause of 
Christ, which seeks to bless and save our fallen 
race. When this fervency and devotion are found 
in the Church, they will give animation and effi- 
ciency to all those institutions which receive from 
her their support. As branches ofa healthy and grow- 
ing tree, they will extend their boughs, furnishing 
abundantly, celestial fruit, and healing leaves, and 
refreshing shade, for the famishing nations of the 
earth. 

A THIRD design of the plate is to show, that in 
sustaining the Bible cause—in circulating the 
Scriptures of truth, we sustein every other good 
cause. In giving the Bible toa people, we give 
them the tree that bears every other blessing. In 
spreading the Bible, we extend the Church; and 
wherever the revelation of God gives being and 
prevalence to the Church, it will also, as an inev- 
itable consequence, introduce civilization; and 
commence, and carry forward, the work of physi- 
cal, mental, and moral improvement. A tide of 
Bible knowledge rolling its waves over the earth, 
like the inundations of the Nile, would so enrich 
the moral soil of the world, that it would bear in 
every part of it, in spontaneous and luxuriant 
growth, all the institutions that contribute to the 
welfare and salvation of men. Let the light of 
divine revelation shine upon a land, and just as 
fast as its celestial beams dispel the darkness of 
ignorance and error, it will disclose to you cultiva- 
ted fields, full granaries, comfortable dwellings, 
convenient roads, mechanics’ shops, schools, col- 
leges, alms-houses, asylums, and most blessed of 
all, spacious temples consecrated to Almighty God, 
filled with devout worshippers of Jehovah: and 
wherever its irradiations lift up the night of sin 
from off the face of the waters, they will be seen 
whitened with the sails of commerce, or sublimely 
bearing on their waves the mission ship, freighted 
with light and love, for those still benighted and 
in woe. Indeed, using a Scripture figure, and 
comparing the Church to a human body, the word 
of God is its natural aliment, which when receiv- 
ed and digested incorporates itself with the current 
of life, and in its circulation is carried to every ex- 
tremity and portion of the body, contributing to its 

rowth, and energy, and functional action; giving 
increasing force to the pulsations of the heart, 
agility to the movements of the feet, skill and 
power in the employment-of the hands, and thus 
affording her giant strength—superhuman might— 
to carry out, with the co-operation of the Divine 
Spirit, the stupendous enterprise of converting ‘he 
nations to God. . Therefore, every successful effort 
that is made to increase and extend the circulation 
of the sacred Scriptures, goes to advance the 
healthy growth, and bles-ed bearing, of the wh»le 
Church of Christ—the promotion of her every hal- 
lowed interest and object! How important, then, 
becomes the work of disseminating the word of 
God? How transcendent and commanding the 
claims of the Brate cavse!—a cause, of all 
that address themselves to men for their favour 
and patronage, the divinest in its nature and ef- 
fects, the most potent in advancing the weal of the 
world, the sublimest in its bearings upon the desti- 
nies of men! And yet—O! all the feelingsof my 
heart forbid me to tell it in Christian America, to 


6. Civilization. 
7. Education cause. 
8. Tract cause. 


THE PRES 


‘ 


9. Sunday-school cause 
10. Temperance cause. 
ll. Arts. 

12. Sciences. 


imploring of her, immediate aid; and yet I must 
declare it, though it be to the confusion of this 
Christian people, though it sound like the knell ot 
death to the beseeching heathen: I must declare 
it, the treasury of this cduse is empty !—1s8 INVOLV- 
ep!! These things ought not so to be. Reli- 
gion, philanthropy, humanity, al] condemn it. | 
believe it will not remain so. The case being 
known, the demand will be met. Fifty thousand 
dollars are now wanted by the American Bible 
Society to enable them to give what the heathen 
are piteously asking at their hands, Reader, per- 
haps you cannot give all this sum; you can, how- 
ever, give a part of it; and you can read this arti- 
cle to others, and induce them to contribute also 
to this object. May the love of Christ constrain 
you—May the wisdom of God direct you—May a 
sense of awful respons:bility impel! you to act—to 
act as CHRISTIANS OUGHT ; to act in the Br. 
BLE CAUSE! 


ry cause. 


Epmonp S. Janes, 
Financial Secretary of the A. B. Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


American Bible Society House, No, 115 Nassau 
street, New York. 


Pecuniary remittances, letters relating to the 
accounts of auxiliaries, orders for Bibles and Tes- 
taments, and those respecting the transmission of 
the Annual Report and Monthly Extracts, should 
be directed to Joseph Hyde, Esq., General Agent 
and Assistant ‘Treasurer, at the place above 
named, 

Letters relating to travelling agencies, to dele 
gations for auxiliary anniversaries, and inquiries as 
1o the mode of raising funds, should be directed to 
the Rev. Edmund S. Janes, Financial Secretary, 
at the same place. 

uests for donations of Bibl+s, inquiries as to 
the general policy of the Society, reports of local 
auxiliaries, and all communications from foreign 
countries, should be directed to the Rev. J. C. 
Brigham, Secretary for For@ign and Domestic Cor- 
respondence, at the same place. 
|} 


MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to spread, 
A crown lor the brow of the early dead! 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst, 
For this in the woods was the violet nurst— 

Though they sigh in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love’s last gift! bring ye flowere—pale 
flowers! Mrs. Hemans. 

One of the most simple, yet beautiful and affect- 
ing customs of antiquity which has descended to 
modern times, is the decorating with flowers the 
graves of those we respected and loved, Accus 
tomed as moderns are to term the ages and usages 
that are past, barbarous, and uncivilized, we can- 
not but think, that the little regard paid in our 
days to the memory of the departed, is a sad proof 
that advancement in literature and the sciences, is 
unfavourable to the cultivation and growth of some 
of the finest, sweetest, and holiest emotions of 
which the heart issusceptible. We have no desire 
to be ranked among the ultra sensitive: but cer- 
tainly with us, this is no theme fur unbecoming 
levity. There isa deep ton:d voice in the care 
and respect which every age and nation of an- 
tiquity has shown to the memory of the dead—there 
is a divinity that speaks in the lessons from the 
grave, which cannot be misunderstood, and which 
finds a response in every soul not utterly callous 
and insensible to its noble destinies. 

In the unfading green of the cypress and ivy, the 
ancients found an emblem of the immortal vigour 
of the mind; and in the annual renewal of the rose, 
and the fresh blossoms of spring, a proof that man 
tov, after the winter of death and the grave be past, 
is destined to flvurish in renovated b-auty and 
splendour. Those important truths made known to 
us by revelation, they endeavoured to read in the 
wide spread volume of nature, and the result wae 
such as may well make us blush at the arrogance 
of our pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the disuse and neglect into 
which this remnant of the fine feeling of the an- 
cients has fallen, among the greater part of the na- 
tions of christendom, still there are places where it 
is preserved in its primitive and hallowed purity. 
A traveller assures us, that after the desperate 
struggle between the French armies and the Tyro- 
lese peasantry, when the former were defeated in 
their murderous attempts to penetrate the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the south of Austria, not one of 
the Tyrolese who fell was buried on the field, but 
after the strife of death was over, was borne by his 
friends tv his own native villaze, in the church- 
yard of which, the little green mounds, planted 
with flowers, and freed from weeds by the pious 
care of suvivors, still show the number of those 
that perished in that conflict for liberty. In the 
Crimea, in Niphon, on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, among the Moors, and in China, 
is sti!l observed the beauti'ul custom of planting 
and strewing flowers over the dead; a custom so 
affecting, and so full of refined taste, that it ought 
never to be suffered to fall into oblivion, by those 
who make the slightest pretences to civilization. 
In Wales, when a young woman dies, she is at- 
tended to the grave by her virgin companions, each 
one bearing flowers, which, after she is deposited 
in her last abode, are sprinkled over the coffin. 
Over the monument of Klopstock, the impassi ned 
author of the “ Messiah,” flowers are yearly strewn, 
and a lime tree there ever waves its spreading 
branches. In that populous city of the dead, the 
Pere La Chaise of the French capital, the cypress, 
the ruse and the willow are beautifully blended ; 
and on All-souls-day, those who have friends 
buried there, are in the custom of visiting the 
place, bearing garlands of wild flowers and ever- 
greens intermingled, to place upon the graves. 
The epitaph of the founder of Grecian Tragedy, 
the celebrated Sophocles, written by Simonides, 
proves that such a custom of honouring the illus- 
trious dead then existed :— 

** Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade, 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine : 
So shall thy lasting leaves with beauty hung, 
Prove a fit emblem of the lays he sung.” 


There can scarcely be imagined a more delightful 


blish it in the hearing of millions of perishing 
heathen, who are hoping from her, and actually 


place, than that valley of unfading green, and ever- 
lasting flowers, where Sadi, the royal Persian poet, 


BYTERIAN. 


isentombed. Hafiz, of the same nation, andscarcely 
less renowned as a poet, planted with his own 
hands the cypress under which he directed his body 
to be entombed, and over which, for ages, his en- 
thusiastic admirers and countrymen scattered roses, 


‘and hung chaplets of flowers. 


There is no place that awakens more deep and 
sadly pleasing emotions, than to tread the ground 
where those we once loved, rest forever from their 
sorrows and their cares, Every thing disagreeable 
and repulsive, in such a quiet scene, ought to be 
carefully avoided ; and every thing should be intro- 
duced which can have a tendency to soften the 

ions, and snothe and tranquillise the feelings. 
et how often do we, in the sleeping plece of the 


| dead, in the church-yards of both city and country, 


find the graves trampled upon by the most disgust- 
ing of brutes; a cold stone perhaps, to tell who 
sleeps below ; but no flowers are seen to picture by 
their renewal, the cheering hope of a resurrection ; 
no me reen to ehadow forth the immortality of 
the 

To the contemplative mind, there is something 
pleasing in the idea of sleeping the dreamless sleep, 
surrounded by thuse whom we loved while living, 
and beneath turf made radiant by the unsullied 
blossoms of Spring. To us, there is another inte- 
resting view of this subject, and which is so quaint- 
ly and beautifully expressed by Osborne :—“ He 
that lieth under the herse of heavenne, is converti- 
ble into swete herbes and flowers, that maye rest 
in bosoms that wolde shrink from the ugly bugs 
which may be found “a in the magnificent 
tombe of ears the VII.” he same thought oc- 
curs in an “ Address to the Mummy,” by a later 
author :— 

* Oh, not like thee would I remain, 

But o’er the earth my ashes strew : 

And in some rising bud regain 

The freshness that my childhood knew !” 
_ For ourselves, much rather had we sleep where 
the moonbeains would convert into diamonds the 
dew-drops gathering on the rose-buds, than to lie 
beneath the dome of St. Peter’s; and rest where 
the soft south wind would wake the fragrance of 
blossoins which affectionate hands had planted, than 
to moulder in the undiscovered chambers of the 
eternal pyramids. 


INFIDELITY IN GERMANY. 


Nota few of the Christian teachers and theologi- 
cal professors of that once favoured land are at this 
woment Deists, if not Atheists. One of them tells 
us that “the prophets delivered the offspring of 
their own brains, as divine revelations.” Another 
says, “the narrations in the New Testament, true 
or false, are only suited for ignorant, uncultivated 
minds, who cannot enter into the evidence of natu- 
ral religion.” A third speaks of St. John’s portion 
of the New Testament as “ inconsistent with itself, 
and made up of allegories.” A fourth glories in 
having given ‘‘a little light to St. Paul's darkness; 
a darkness,” he thinks, “industriously affected.” 
A fifth represents Joshua’s account of “the con- 
quest of Canaan as'fictitious ;” the books of Samuel 
as “containing a multitude of falsehoods;” and 
Daniel as * full of stories, contrived, or exaggerat- 
ed by superstition.” A sixth insists, that “God 
could not have required of Abraham so horrible a 
crime as the offering up of his son, and that there 
can be no palliation or excuse for this pretended 
command of the Deity.” A seventh explains the 
effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost as an 
electric gust, and the effects which followed as 
enthusiasm. An eighth suggests that Peter stabbed 
Ananias, which, says he “does not at all disagree 
with the vehement and ea-ily exasperated temper 
of Peter.” A ninth teaches, that * the Pentateuch 
wus compoxed about the time of the captivity ; that 
the Jewish ritual was «f gradual formation, acces- 
sions being made to it by superstitinn ; and that the 
books of the Chronicles, which are filled with scraps 
andinconsistencies, were foisted into the canon by 
some of the priesthood, who wished to exalt their 
own order.—Dr. Pond, 


The following is from the pen of Bulwer. It is 
a compliment justly deserved by D’[sraeli: 

“In miscellaneous literature, or what is com- 
monly termed the belles lettres, we have not very 
remarkably enriched the collection bequeathed to 
us by the Johnsonianera. The name of one writer 
I cannot, however, help singling from the rest, as 
that of the most elegant gvssip upon the learned 
letters, not only of his time, but, perhaps, his coun- 
try ; and I select it the more gladly, because popu- 
lar as he is, | do not think he has ever obtained from 
criticism a fair acknowledgment of the eminent sta- 
tion he is entitled to claim. ‘The reader has already 
discovered that I speak of yourself, the author of 
the Curiosities of Literature, the Calamities of Au- 
thors, and, above all, the Essay upon the Literary 
Character. In the two first of these works you 
have seemed to me to be to literature what Horace 
Walpole was toa court;—drawing from minutie, 
which you are too wise to deem frivolities, the most 
novel deductions, and the most graceful truths ; and 
seeming to gossip, where in reality you philoso- 
phise. But you have that which Horace Walpole ' 
never posse~sed—that which is necessary to the 
courtof Letters, but forbidden to the court of Kings: 
a deep and tender vein of sentiment runs, at no 
unfrequent times, through your charming lucubra- 
tions; and I migit instance, as one of the most 
touching, yet unexaggerated conceptions of human 
character, that even a nvelist ever formed, a beau- 
tiful Essay upon Shenstone. That, indeed, which 
sattlouterly distinguishes your writings, is your 
marvellous and keen sympathy with the literary 
character in all its intricate mazes and multiplied 
varieties of colour. You identity yourself wholly 
with the persons on whom you speculate; you 
enter into their heart, their mind, their caprices, 
their habits, and their eccentricities; and this qual- 
ity, so rare even in a dramatist, is entirely new in 
an essayist. I know of no other lucubrator who 

it; with a subtle versatility you glide from 
one character to another, and by examination re- 
create;—drawing from research all those new 
views and bold deductions, which the poet borrows 
from imagination. ‘The gallant and crafty Raleigh, 
the melancholy Shenstone, the antiquarian Oldys 
—esch how different, each how profoundly analys- 
ed, eac!: how peculiarly the author’s own. Even 
of the least and lowest, you say something new. 
Your art is like that which La Fontaine would at- 
tribute to a more vulgar mastery : 


——Un roi, prudent et sage, 

De ses moindres sujets sait tirer quelque usage. 

But the finest of all your works, to my mind, is 
the Essay on the Literary Character; a book. 
which he who has once read, ever recurs to with de- 
light: it is one of those rare works, in which every 
part is adorned, yet subordinate to the whole—in 
which every page displays a beauty, and none an 
impertinence.”’ 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR. 


Who is my neighbour? This was a question 
which the must celebrated schools of antiquity, the 
most civilized nations, and the most pious indivi- 
duals, had endeavoured in vain to solve. Narrow 
indeed was the empire of charity before the preach- 
ing of Christianity; and the command:nent to love 
one another, was, as Christ declared, a new one, 
Who is my neighbour? demanded the pharisaic 
lawyer: and Jesus replied to him by parable. At 
the first words he uttered, “* A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho,” methinks I see 
the eyes of the attentive crowd fixed eagerly upon 
him; for the very scene of the narrative must have 
awakened the interest of all present. The road 
winding through desert tracis and mountain passes, 
was the dread of travellers; and had acquired, 
froin the deeds of violence and bloodshed which 
had there been perpetrated, the name of the 
bloody way. In the simple and affecting story, 
there is no deficiency, no exaggeration. J+sus 
and to this I would direct attention, as a most im- 
portant feature in the parable; says nothing of the 
name, age, condition, country, or religion of the 
unfortunate traveller. Was he young or old, poor 
or rich, obscure or illustrious, simple or sage, in- 
vested with public functions, or moving in the pri- 
vate walks of life? Was he Greek or an, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, Jew, Israelite, or an idolatrous 
heathen? Of allthis we know nothing! and learn 
only from the narrative, that he was a man! This 


claim: he was a man; and this was sufficient.— 


was his name, his country, his profession, and his 


A BEAR HUNT IN LAPLAND. 

A peasant general! out in search of his trail, 
and having found it ph stat a ring some miles in 
circumference to make sure of having him within 
it. He then gradually contracts his circles till he 
comes to the retreat itself of the animal Weeks 
are sometimes expended in this search; the pea- 
sentry are then summoned to a skal! by the lande 
hofoding, or governor of the province, and put un- 
der the direction of the jagtinoestare, or ranger of | 
the district, who marshals them and coinmands 
their movements. 


huge carcase but adds fire to his fury,and wo to! 
the individual whom his wrath has singled out! It | 
ceases to be a mere pastime, and nothing but the 
greatest selt-possession can save him from a misera- 
ble death. While at Hernosand, I saw a representa- 
tion of an event which took place at a skal! in the 
neighbourhood in 1831, and which shows that bear- 
hunting must be quite equal to tiger-bunting, in 
excitement and peril. The bear on this occasion 
was very large; nothing like an American bear, 
with which an Indian can grapple, but an enor- 
mous beast able tocarry off a pony under his arm. 
His temper, probably never very good, had been 
ruffled by ten shots lodged in different parts of his 
body; all present entrenched 
awaited some desperate effort on his part should 
not a lucky shot through the head speedily give 
him his quietus. At this moment a man bolder 
than his companions advancing tefore them, the 
bear rushed upon him, tore his gun from his hands, 
and began to wound him with his tremendous 
claws. The wretched man, was unable to con- 
tend with his muscular antagonis'; already his 
wounds were letting out his life, when a young 
Norlander, unable to look quietly on, rushed to 
his assistance. Besides the danger which he 
himself incurred, arid which, of course, he had no 
feeling of, there was some difficulty in shooting 
the bear without striking the man. As he ad- 
vanced, the bear rose on his hind legs to meet his 
new opponent ; his victim dropped before him; the 
Norlander seized the favourable opportunity, raised 
his gun with both arms high above his head, to bring 
it in a horizontal position on a leyel with the 
bear’s, and, trusting to feeling mere than to sight, 
discharged his piece. An immediate death wound 
could alone save either from their enemy. The 
success, which the brave man deserved, attended 
him, and the ball paxsed through the brain of the 
bear, which fell dead on the rescued man.—Dil- 
lon’s Winter in Lupland, &c. 


TWO TOMBS—A CONTRAST. 


Potemkin, the illustrious; the powerful, who 
not only oe all Russia, but even made the 
haughty therine his suppliant, obtained a grave 
at Cherson, where the benevolent Howard termi- 
nated his gloriouscareer. Mysterious Providence, 
by events always remote from human foresight, 
had wonderfully destined that these two men, 
celebrated in their lives by the most contrary 
deeds, should be interred nearly upon the same 
spot. Itis not within the reach of possibility to 
bring together, side by side, two individuals more 
remarkably characterized by every wpposite quali- 
fication, as if the hand of destiny had directed two 
persons in whom were exemplified the extremes of 
virtue and vice, to one common spot, in order that 
the contrast might remain a lesson for mankind. 
Potemkin, bloated and pampered by every vice, 
after a path through life, stained with blood and 
crimes, at last the victim of his own selfish ex- 
cesses. Howard, a voluntary exile, enduring the 
severest privations for his fellow creatures, and 
labouring to his very latest breath in the exercise 
of every social virtue. 


TO YOUNG MEN 


A warning voice.—A writer in the Knicker. 
bocker draws, in the subjoined brief sketch a re- 
volting picture. Yet how many young men are 
chasing gilded butterflies, things of a day! * How 
superior, thought I, is the love of this young girl, 
unaccustomed to the world, to that of the heartless 
and false doll of drees, whose every word is for 
effect, and every thought a desire for admiration; 
who can sacrifice domestic pleasure, and follow 
fashion and vice—vice of thought— who lives only 
in crowds, and is miserable alone; who loves plea- 
sure supremely, takes a husband for his carriage and 
house, and enters matrimony for the liberties it 
allows her. There are such women; the idols of 
the ball-room, the belles of the watering places. 
They enjoy a butterfly celebrity, and then decay 
early in mind and body, victims to fashion or worse. 
What thoughts must linger around the bosoms of 
such women on their dying beds, as they think of 
their neglected God! Young men know not what 
they fullow, as they glide on in the wake of the 
syren of the dance. They are the false lights 
which meteors hold out to draw the tumbling ships 
upon the rocks. ‘T‘hey lure us on with music and 
the pattering of tiny feet, and jewelled fingers, 
and false smiles and filse hearts; and when the 
victim is caught, like the veiled prophet, they dis- 
play their awful hideousness. Nov, no! Love is 
found in gentle hearts. [t dwells not amid the 
riots of pleasure; it dies in the glare of splendour, 
and cannot live in a heart devoted to dress and 
weak follies; it is more matured in quietness than 
loud applause, or the world’s praise. ive me the 
sharply defined feelings of a young and timid girl, 
and | leave you the professions of the gaudy co- 
quette. Give me the beaming glances of a liquid 
eye, and I yield the bright and flashing blaze of 
the proud beauty to others. 


When I think what the devil can do in conjunc- 
tion with my nature, what I have been, am, and 
shall be, it is transporting news to be told that there 
is sucha thing as believing unto righteousness, and 
that salvation is wholly inand by asubstitute. This 
is a hard point; and yet if God is always the same, 
there can be no other possible hope for a creature 
always sinful. 


—— 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, ~— - 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyicrian Church at Prineeton, New 
Jeravy. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


We are pleased to karn that a new edition of ‘‘Let/ers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayaid, Esq., @ 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Prinecton, New Jer- 
acy, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen yrars ago, and was rded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can freely 
recommend this manual) as, in our opinion, adapted to do much 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B. H. RICE 


ACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES.—J. Whetham, Theo- 
logical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has 
for sale a few copies of a New and Literal Translation from the 
Original Greek. of all the Apostolical Episties, with a Com- 
mentary and Notes Philological, Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical, to which is added a History of the Life of St. Paul, 
by James Macknight, D.D., a new edition, to which is prefixed 
a life of the Author—the whole complete in 6 vols, 8vo. 
Dr. T. Hartwell Horne says in his “ Introduction”—We a 
prehend that few persons who shall peruse this work with 
competent judgment and due respect fur the sacred writings, 
will hesitate toacknowkdge that Dr. M. is also entitled to ap 
probation and applause, as a faithful Translator, a learned and 
able Commentator, and a pious Divine. It isa work of Thro- 
logical lebour, not uften paralicl-d, and an storehouse of 
Observations to exercise not only the student, but the adept of 
divinity. july 4 


CADEMY.—Wanted a Teacher to take charge of a small 
school at the South. He must be a classical scholar, capable 
of preparing hie pupils for an entrance into either of the two 
first college classes. A Presbyterian clergyman of the Old-school 
would be greatly preferred ; for such an one qualified as above, 
a salary of seven hundred dollars per annum will be given for 
the school and congregation. Ministerial duties will not 
laborivus, and the school will perhaps not cx or 
twenty scholars. The gentleman, (a clergyman) who has fil- 
led the station for the last five years, came to the south mainly 
for the health of hia lady, who had a very bad cough, so distres- 
sing at times she was not able to lic down. She is now 
an has been for two or three years perfectly clear of it, and 
they are now returning again to the north. Our climate is 
every way favourable to a pulmonary habit, being about seven- 
ty or eighty miles north of the far famed city of St. Augustine, 
and for eight months in the year unsurpassed, perhaps by any 
on the Globe. If the applicant be a man of family, a dwelling 
house|with other out buildings and a well fenced garden lot 
will be added to the salary, and as much wood as may be want- 
ed for the cutting. All applicants other than clergymen must 
y postage, and direct their letters to the undersigned at Jef- 
cersonton, Camden County, ia. ‘The situation, which will 
se permanent one, wiil te kept open until the first of Novei- 


next, unlespsooner filled by a c man. 
may 30—7t# R. P. BURTON, 


among hia assailants. Every ball that enters his | ?°¢; 


themselves, and | \; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Constitutional Mixtory of the Pre- 
United States of America. By Charts 

» D.D., Profrssor in the Seminary, Priace- 


} ISTORY. OF 
Just pubhe 


toa, New Jersey. Part 11, From 174) to_1788, 


the P 
England. Muang of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 


New Je at 


at New 

History of the revival in New England. 
ineness of the revival, from the judgment of contem 
writers, from the doctrines wed aot 
subjects, from ite results, pid the 
the epread 
of trines, Evils attending the reli- 
givus feehng, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of renati- 


tions amd Efforts 
ulty. Papers of com- 


Complaints against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr, Ak-x- 
ander against Mr. David Mevti 


of the synod of New York, Puints 
nee between two parties asto the revival, as to dectri 
as to Church | Cautes of the 
CHAPTER VI1.—Histery of the Church during the Schizm, 
1741—1758.—Syunod of Phi iphia. Accessions to the synod, 
Missionary labours of the synod. Its effurts in behalf of cduca- 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
synod. General supervision. istou 
ynod of New York—Its articles of a ment. List of mem- 
bers, Missionary labours. Efforts for the promotion of learning. 
nee uf New Jersey. Standard of doctrine adopted by the sy- 
nod. its form of government, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyteries, Judicial decisions, The synod 
acted by @ commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations for a 
union of the twosyuods. The planof union adopted in 1758. 
CHAPTER V11.—Syned of New York and Philadelphia 
1758-1788 —I. Missionary operations.—I1, ‘rhe promotion ot 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jereey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, III. Standard of doctrine, IV. Form of 
wers, the formation of presbyterics* 
8, respecting the examination of candi- 
utes on their religious experience, rule relating to foreign 
ministers, rule respecting urdinations sine titulo, Beeisions re- 
specting psaimody, respecting marriage, respecting baptism, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appeliate jurisdicti 
appeal from the first church in Philadelphia, from the 
church in Philadelphia, from New Castile, from the third church 
respecting a callfur Mr. Dufficid. V. Exercise of extraordinary 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exereise of presbyteri- 
al powers, in clothing committces with synodical authority.— V1. 
The synod’s intercourse with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dutch 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churehes, united 
Opposiuon to the intruduction of bishops into America.— VII. 
onduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the ch rgy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—Vill, Formation of the new con- 
statution.—IX. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788, 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONERY.---English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationery, of superior qu: lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup 
to their purposes---the qualities of w 
relied on, 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
d0oks of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 


government, ordmary 
tal regulations, ru 


with 
may 


mediate su ppplies : 
Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, intericaved 
Royal Journals with blotting paper, 
al Day Books, ecord 
edium Deed Book 
Medium Doeket Buoke 
Medium Day Letter Rooks,} 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal in per, 
Demy Day Books, ines variety of small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, Ke. 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever Co 
Receipt Booka, Presses, Copying Inks, Ke. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Atthe Foreign and American Stationery Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at r Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia. jan il 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
J house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An execlient assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, fur sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fullowing, viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loafand Brown Sugars, Coffces, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
J.emon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cecoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Gentes Soaps, Brushes, 
Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. &e., 

Orders frum the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
— in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 

apri 


ams, Tongue 


E POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT—Publish- 
ed by Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
and sold by all the Booksellers in the city. 

The Polymicrian Greek Testament, by William Greenfield, 
carefully revised and read with Knapp’s Greek Testament, 
and many errors corrected, by Joseph P. Engles, A. M., 32mo. 
Bound in cloth, calf, and morocco. 

The Pelymicrian Greek Lexicon to the New Testament; in 
which the various senses of the words are distinetly explained 
in English, and authorized by references to passages of Scrip- 
ture, Greenfield. 

rological, Classica tanda and Popular Religious 
Books, fur sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 134 Chesnut street, 
may 23—tf First store west of the United States Bank. 


TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comstock's Vocal Gymna- 
sium and Lyceum for Elocution, over the Lecture-roum of 
the 7th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. This Institution is 
open from the Ist of September till the last of June ; during 
July and August, there is a vacation. All desireus of instruc- 
tion, cither for the cure of Stammering, Lisping, or improve- 
ment 1 Elocution, may learn the conditions of 
NDREW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
07> Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which be has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Cireular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given mm the principal cities of the United States, 
april 25—3m”* 


R= CARTER, Theological and Classical Bookseller, 
; No. 58 Canal Street, New Yurk, has published the fullow- 
ing valuable works, viz :-— 

he Atonement and Intereession of Jesus Christ. By W. 
Symington, D.D. Second edition, 12mo, 

Messiah the Prince; or The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus 
Christ. By W. Symington, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. 

Hill and Valley; or Hours in England and Wales, By Miss 
Sinclair, 12mo. 

Holiday House ; a Series of Tales for Youth. By Miss Sin- 
clair, 12mo, 

iemoir of Hannah Sinclair. By > Richmond, Author of 
~~ Second American, from the 19th 

' 

Our Protestant Forefathers. By W. S. Gilly, Author of Fe 
Neff; from the 12th London 18mo, 

Discourses on the Millennium. By Rev. M. T. Adam. 12mo, 
oy ae on the Offices of Christ. By George Stevenson, 

-D, 12mo, 

Bostwick on Baptism, Second edition. 

Christian Father at Home ; or a Manual of Parental Instruc- 
tion. B W. C, Brownlee, D.D. 18mo, 

The Christian Youth's Book, and Manual for Young Com 

rivate Thoughts upon Religion and the Christian Life. B 
Bishop D.D. 12mo, 

Leetures on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bixhop of Londen. ad 

The Mimster’s Family. By a Country Minister. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. By Thomas MeCrie, D.D. 
Author of the Life of Knox, Meiville, &e. 18mo. 

History of the Evangelic:! Churches of New York. 18mo. 

The Family at Heatherdale ; or the Influence of Christian 
ae Mackay. 12mo, 

scougal’s Entire Religious Works, consistin the Life of 
God in the Soul, Sermons, &e. 18mo.- 

The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William Mills, 

The Crook in the Lot; or a Display of the Sovereignty and 
Wisdom of God im the Afflictious of Men, By Rev. Thomas 
Boston, 18mu. 

Wilberfurce’s Practical View, with an Introductory Essay, 
by D. Wilson, Bishop of Caleutta. 12mo. 

An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life. Fifth edition. 

Sermon, andan Essay on Marriage. By Rev. Wm. Jay, !2mo. 

Watson's Body of Divinity. 8vo, 

Interesting Narratives from Sacred History, By Rev. Joseph 
Belcher. 12mo. 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetical 
Exercises, a Paraphrase, and a new series of Proofs on each 
Answer. New edition, 

The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Professor 
Wilson. 12mo, 

The Person and Gloryof Christ. By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 

So rrowing yet Rejoieyng ; a Narrative of successive bereave- 
ments in a Minister's family. 13mo., from the fourth Edin- 
burgh edition, 

Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. B., author 
Unconverted,” 12 

all to neotverted, with other valuable Essa 
Rev. Richard Baxter. 12mo. 

Watson's Apo fur the Bible. 18mo. 

Fisher's Westininster Assembly's Shorter Cetechism Explain- 
ed, by way of Question and Answer, new edition, careful 
omen with an early and correct Scotch Impression, 1 ¥ 

mo 

K. C, has constantly on hand a large and general assortmen: 
of Theological, Clisseal, and School Rooks, Clergy 
Country Merchants, Teachers, and others, visiting the city of 
New York, are inviggd to examine his stock. Orde 
supplied at the prices, and goods 
of the country. may 9 


ty" UESTIONS.—The Union Questions, in 12 rol- 
umes, furnish a very complete serics of Questions on a 
large nage of the Bible, better adapted, it is jeved, than 
any other work of the kinul,to conduct the pupils of Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes through a profitable course of study of 
the Holy Scriptures, The almost universal introduction of 
these books into the Sabbath schvols of all inations of 
nd, are 
the vol- 


man’s Daughter, &c. 
on edition, Imo. 


Christians, and their extensive republication in En 
strong recommendations of them. The subjects 
umes are as follows: 
Volume |. Life and Miracles of Christ. 
2. The Parables and other instructions of Christ. 
3. The Creation of the Wurid to the Exodus, 
4. 7 = release of the Israelites two the death of 
o-hua. 
5. The Acts of the Apostles. 
6. From the death of Joshua tothe death of Samuel. 
7. From the death of Samuel to the Rabylonian 
Captivity. 
8. The Epistie to the Galatians. 
9. Ca et Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Ne- 
emian. 
10. The Epistie to the Romans, 
11. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
12. A General view of the whole Bible, 
Published and for sale by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
june 27 146 Chestaut street. 
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| CHAPTER IV,—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740-1745. 
on» | Intreduetury rema tate of reh j 
| htown ; in Peunsyiv at Phi 
a | > formed into circles, and come armed with what-_ 
ever weapons they can procure. ‘Though opposed 
~ singly to a whole host, the bear ofien spreads havoc n Conmecteut, account ev. James Daven- 
TERK V.—The 1741.— Phe act of the synod re- 
— ating to itinerating ing. Act the examina- 
on | | ton of candidates, These acts disubcye New Bruns- 
* apology of the presbytery. They continue to the synod. 
‘ The proprictyof their eunduct considered. The te of this 
controversy in the congrege “ 
4. plaints presented by Messrs. G. Tennent Blair, Me, 
ait | Tennent’s sermon on the dangers of an anconve 
Z | Protest presented by Robert C | nd others, . hi 
gt ey 2 Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism, 
J £ Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dick.neun 
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